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Secondary Metals Follow Business Rise 


| HE annual report on the secondary 


errous metal industry in 1936 recently issued by the 
S. Bureau of Mines, shows that the industry experi- 
ed its best year since 1930, recording notable improve- 
ents in both tonnage and prices over 1935. The total value 
the principal industrial metals recovered from scrap 
inted to $174.183.300 in 1936, an increase of $19.- 
40.000 for 1935. 
lruly this is a huge industry but the figures are some- 
what misleading if we think of them as applying to the 
got metal industry. The Bureau of Mines report covers 
very form of reclamation including the secondary mate- 
ils taken in by the large copper refineries whose output 
nsists of electrolytic copper; precious metals recovered 
om jewelry and photographic industry, scraps and 
istes, etc. The ingot metal industry probably amounts to 
t more than 20 per cent of this total. 
One sentence, full of meaning, points out that “the 
veneral tendency toward concentration of the secondary 
etal business into the hands of the larger companies and 


the primary metal producers was continued during 1936.” 
Water for Chemical Burns 


No PROBLEM is more acute in the plat- 
ng plant, the rolling mill and very often in the bright 
lipping room of the brass foundry than the emergency 
treated when men are accidently burned by chemicals, 
ds or alkalies. To be sure physicians can be called in 
treat the injured. But the time of delay between the 

nce of accident and the arrival of the nurse o1 
‘sician is often critical. 

v that reason the article on Chemical Burns, pub- 

this issue, page 398, is especially pertinent. 

e given therein stresses the importance of the 


ean and flowing water in large quantities as the 


Hirst st The first effect of the water is to dilute the 
the next, to wash it away and clean the wound. 
\iter that proper curative methods can be taken. 
Pi the most important aid to the general well- 
ng en in a plant is the availability of large quan- 
s nning water. 
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Industrial Danger Checked 


= month in these pages we re- 


marked upon the alarming prospect of continued  war- 
fare, industrial strikes and riots. Since that time large 
quantities of water have flowed over the dam and_ the 
situation has changed. There are still a number of strikes 
but the wave seems to have stopped rising. The use of 
violence as a weapon has turned public opin’on against 
those who have seen fit to use it, with the result that fresh 
outbreaks are occurring at a much lower rate. Steel pro- 
duction has risen to over 847 and although the normal sum 
mer recession has taken effect, the general rate of manu- 
facturing operations is, on the whole, not unsatisfactory. 
Although business activity in June continued the down 
ward trend which has been in evidence since December of 
last year, according to the National Industrial Conference 
Board, the decline was traceable largely to a sharp reduction 
in iron and steel output caused by widespread strikes of 
several independent steel producers and a_ considerably 
greater-than-seasonal decline in the transportation industry. 
In the first two weeks of July, however, output advanced 
appreciably above the June level, and business sentiment 
was considerably improved as a result of a check in labor 
disturbances. 

It seems now that the waves of industrial warfare may 
recede and make it possible for business to press forward 


with its head and shoulders out of water. 
“Excelsior!” 


Onc: upon a time there was a young 


man, we are told in the old legend, who set out for the 
tep of a mountain carrying a banner upon which was 
written a single word—*Excelsior,” meaning ever higher. 
He embarked on this adventure against the advice of all 
his friends and neighbors. Some time afterward he was 
found on or near the top, frozen to death. 

We recommend that those interested in the cadm‘um 
industry (latest price $1.60 to $2.10 per pound: in othe 
words anything that can be got), read this story aza'n 
and ponder it deeply. 

“Excelsior,” in our opinion, is a very poor motto for 


metal prices. 
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Modern Machinery and Craftsmanship 
in the Manufacture of Sterling Silver 


L 
HE Towle Manufacturing Com- 


pany of Newburyport, Mass., has been 
Sterling 


something like 


producing silverware for 


four generations. 
(Juality has always been the first con- 
sideration and this of course has re- 
sulted in many manufacturing refine- 
ments which are very interesting. The 
production of this class of silverware 
is still done largely by highly skilled 
craftsmen but some of the work can be 
better 


machinery 


done with 


and more quickly 
wher- 


ever this is practicable machine meth- 


than by hand, and 
ods are used. It is also true that mod- 
ern machinery is constantly being de- 
veloped to replace more and more 
hand operations, but it is equally neces- 
sary to develop men properly skilled 
in the use of such machinery to turn 
out products which meet the very high 
standards which this company has set 
for itself. In 


enough to purchase a modern labor 


other words it is not 


Men must be trained 
to make proper use of them. 


saving machine. 


It is an interesting and important 
fact that the finish demanded by the 
American public for its silverware is 


very much finer than required in other 


Fig. ¥ 


Forging spoons—| 33 


practice. 








Flatware and hollow ware of high quality. Manutac. 
turing methods developed over four generations. 





By R. H. ABBE 


Superintendent, Towle Manufacturing Company, Newburyport, Mass. 


As told to FRANCIS A. WESTBROOK. 


countries, and for that reason a num- 
ber of been intro- 
duced which will not be found in the 
establishments of other countries. Al- 
though the Towle Manufacturing Com- 
pany 


refinements have 


makes hollowware of the finest 
quality it has specialized on flatware 
and makes this for stock ahead of buy- 
ers demands. The hollowware is made 
mainly on order. Consequently the 
discussion of the methods of produc- 
tion employed by this company will be 
confined mainly to flatware. 


Equipment and Operations 


With respect to the plant itself it 
may be said that, generally speaking, 
it is equipped with the most up-to-date 
machinery. Practically all machines 
are individually motor driven in order 
to eliminate overhead shafting and belt- 
ing, and the dirt and dust which such 
methods of transmission are 
bound to incur. In a plant like this it 
is far more important from the stand- 
point of the required finish to keep 
the place as clean as practicable than 
to reduce the 


power 


investment in 
motors, and the cost of power incident 


initial 
to group drive. Another way of say- 
ing this is that dirt and dust on the 
Sterling silver which is being proc- 
will defects 
which will cost more to remove in the 


essed cause minute 
final finishing operations than could 
be saved by group drive. Hence the 
100% use of individual 
motor drive throughout the plant. Fur- 


practically 


thermore the machinery is arranged 
without undue congestion of space so 
that there is plenty of room between 
workers and good light. This applies 
generally in all manufacturing depart- 
ments. 
After the in the 


blanks are made 
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press adjacent to the stock room tt 
are annealed in a standard salt | 
before undergoing further operati 
Many of the blanks are then swede 
While this is by no means univers 
procedure it has certain advantas 
which are very much worth 
from the standpoint of producing 
high quality products made here. TI 
is, the pieces are made thick at 1! 
points where extra mechanical streng 
is required. It also saves scrap. | 
swedging is done very rapidly o1 


(Waterbury-! 
rel) at the rate of at least sixty 


automatic machine 


minute. Other pieces may be 
rolled or erade rolled on a group 
machines (Standard Machine ( 
jacent to the swedging machine, either 
with or without previous swedging 
Samples of each lot are then tested 
a home made pantograph device wh 
records a curve on a piece of tra 
paper which may be compared witht 
standard curve for the correct th 


ay ja 
| Ao 


Hh | 











Fig. y a Forging spool 


pra tice. 
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nesses Of piece by superimposing it 
lard. Certain variations 
2" to 0.04" are permissible but if 


mined limits are exceeded 


e rejected. 
he 1 : are then cut out on stamp- 
whines (Bliss) all of which are 
ed with a double hand trip so 
ioth of the operator’s hands 
well out of the way it is impossible 


nless 


the machine. After this there is 

= other low temperature anneal at 850 
orees F. in a salt bath (Stewart) 

nace. Temperature is automatically 

olled 5° (Brown Instrument 

[he pneumatic drop hammer room 
re the various pieces are given their 
shape is a model of its kind. 
eight of these machines 


ere are 


Boston Pneumatic Drop Hammer 
( in service, and the most elaborate 
-is taken to keep dirt off the work. 
ere are no motors or belting in the 
m. It is lighted from above with 
kylights. All entrance doors are kept 


sed, and ventilation is provided 
for by blowing filtered air in at the 
ling level. (B. F. Sturtevant Co. 
nit heater, etc.) This is done with 
z sufficient volume to make a slight pres- 
in the room above that of the out- 
so that the air rushes out when a 

is opened, thus preventing the 

7 wing in of dust by any draft which 
is cht otherwise exist. Each drop ham- 
7 ris also provided with a compressed 
& r attachment which blows dirt off 
: work as the hammer descends. 
‘hese precautions may seem to be un- 
elaborate but dirt is the great 


hic uemy of a good finish and any marks 
sulting from its presence during this 
| peration will at least greatly increase 


work of polishing, and therefore 
ost, or possibly be the cause of 
spoiled work. Since this arrangement 

the drop hammer operation has 
en in effect there has been a marked 
provement in quality and a reduc- 
nin costs as well. 


From this point on there is a great 
leal ot hand work, with considerable 
e being made of machinery as an aid 
fconomy. The flatware is trimmed 
a flat belts and shaped wheels, coated 
th glue and emery by men who are 
aC ned to do this with great accuracy 
wi ‘Carrying out the designs. Coating of 
Wheels and belts is done in this 
; partment which is provided with 
ie glue pots (Sepac) for the pur- 
*. All of the machines used for 
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Fig. 3. Soldering _ silver 
handles, as in 1833. 


knife 


this trimming, grinding, buffing and 
other finishing operations are driven 
individually by totally enclosed Type 
(S.A. Woods). 


These machines are placed on the top 


ST induction motors 


floor of one of the buildings with ex- 
cellent lighting from the sides and sky- 
lights. The direct individual motor 
drives of course help to keep down the 
dust in the atmosphere of the room, and 
the air is recirculated and filtered. 
(Mid-West air filter). The latter really 
has a three-fold purpose. It minimizes 
the dust, it saves heat in winter and 
collects dust containing 8,000 to 10,000 
oz. of silver per month, a very import- 
ant item. 

Sand bobbing with pumice is done 
This is to take off 
the marks of the emery and give a good 
It is followed by blue grit 
and tripoli to give the finest finish on 


in the same room. 


surface. 





Fig. 4. Soldering silver knife 


handles, as in 1937. 
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the handles of the flatware. The pieces 
are then washed, first in crude oil to 
remove the tripoli, followed by a wash. 
ing compound in hot water and finally 
in a hot rinse. They are dried in the 
“dry box”, which is steam heated. Then 
follows the most rigid inspection and 
the checking of the weights. 

Checking the weights is important 
with the Sterling silverware because it 
is advertised as containing specific 
weights of silver. The inspection de- 
partment is provided with lists giving 
the standard weight for every item in 
every design for its guidance, and the 
actual weighing is done in quantities, 
usually a dozen. If the total weight is 
within the prescribed limits it is safe 
to assume that no one piece is off too 
much, and a great deal of time and 
labor is saved over weighing each piece 
individually. 


Cutlery Manufacture 


Before discussing the final opera- 
tions it will be well to pause a moment 
and consider the special steps called 
for in the making of cutlery, which are 
in many respects very interesting. In 
soldering the knife handles the two 
halves are held in a jig and “sputter 
welded” to hold them in place. This, of 
course, is actually a light resistance or 
spot welding and is done very quickly. 
The handles are then dipped in a borax 
solution as a flux and while still wet, 
again filled with powdered silver solder 
(standard) which adheres to the inside 
of the handle. The handle is carefully 
shaken to remove all particles of loose 
solder. The open end where the tine 
of the knife blade goes in is then cov- 
with prevent melted 
solder from running out from the in- 


ered rouge to 
side and damaging the outside surface 
When the handles have 
been thus prepared they are placed on 
wire trays with a bedding of powdered 
asbestos which will hold them firmly 
and prevent marking during the heat- 
ing process which is to follow. The 


trays are next placed in an electric 


ornaments. 


furnace (Hoskins) equipped with auto- 
matic heat control which maintains a 
temperature of 1440°F. They are left. 
in here about 114 minutes, this being 
sufficient to melt the solder and cause 
it to flow into the joints between the 
two halves of the handles. This heat, 
of course, is not enough to melt the 
Sterling silver. 

After cooling, the handles are placed 
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in a pickling bath to remove dirt and 
are then ready to have the blades at- 
tached. The first step is to saw off the 
ends with a small circular saw in order 
to provide a good fit for the bolster 
around the blades. They are then tested 
for leaks in the soldered joints by 
placing them under water and applying 
a compressed air hose to the open ends. 
Such tightness of the seams is import- 
ant to prevent water from getting into 
the handles 


washed. 


when the knives are 

The blades are then soldered in 
pla e with lead solder. This is done on 
a three-jig electrical soldering machine 
(Ames Welding Co.), and on which 
one man can solder some 1200 knives 
without any 
trouble. He merely has to fill the 


handle with a certain amount of stick 


~( Ider. 


in an eight hour day 


depending on the size and 


». Polishing table silver 
style. 


shape of the handle, insert the blade 
tang and place the assembly in the 
jig. Afterwards there is then another 
test for leaks by placing the knife in 
boiling water, the heat of which would 
cause the air in the handle to bubble 
out of any opening that might exist. 

The cutlery then goes to the sand 
bobbing operation and is handled in 
the same way as already described for 


the other items. 


Finishing Operations 


The final 
flatware and hollow ware are the same 
for all. Most of the lines have an 


antique finish which means that they 


operations for cutlery, 


are dipped in liver ‘of sulphur to 
blacken the recesses of the stamped or 


embossed design. Of course the whole 
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piece is blackened, so that it is neces- 
sary to go over it with pumice and 
water, followed by a very soft steel 
scratch brush to polish off the body. 


This polishing is also done on individu- 


ally motorized machines grouped in 
a well lighted and ventilated room. The 
last thing done is to wash them in alco- 
hol and wipe by hand. 

There is a final inspection in the 
finished stock room where there are 
numerous teams of two girls each. 
One girl wipes each piece with a Selvet 
cloth, or artificial chamois, and the 
other w raps them in tissue paper and 
ties them in packages of six each. 
Stock is kept in racks of metal drawers. 


Machinery vs. Hand Work 


This constitutes a brief description 
of how this company makes its prod- 
ucts. The illustrations give a very sug- 
gestive idea as to how modern machin- 
ery has been employed as an aid to the 
craftsmanship of the workers, but it 
has never been able to displace hand 
skill. Hand soldering in the old days 
of course was a highly skilled opera- 
tion, but to handle the electric furnace 
properly is a decidedly technical oper- 
ation, and one which produces a much 
better job than would be possible by 
hand. The same is true of the polish- 
ing, or finishing, where the piece is 
held in the operator's hand, and he 
must still use his eye and his judg- 
ment to get the desired results. It 
could not be done by an untrained 
man, even though with the aid of his 
modern polishing lathe he is able to 
turn out many times more work than 
he could with the old hand rubbing 
methods. The drop hammer certainly 
makes it possible for the worker to 
turn out much more than he 
could with the old method of hammer- 
ing by hand, and yet the present-day 
operatives must know their business 
in order to do a good job. 

With some operations, such as chas- 
ing of hollow ware, it has never been 
possible to do much of any mechaniz- 
ing, although in some instances the 
modern idea of using jigs, or air oper- 
ated tools, and the like, has increased 
the production per worker. In this line 
of work there is, perhaps, an unusual 
combination of skill and mechaniza- 
tion. 

Another observation of a general 
which becomes 


character apparent 


from the foregoing is that every effort 
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is made to reduce the number of hes 
treatments to a minimum. This has 4] 
advantage of eliminating steps 


in production, both in the it “ihe 
ments themselves and in the subseq : 
finishing operations, and makes jj pos 
sible to produce the exceptionally fj 
finish which characterizes 


his 
panys output, with a mii 
labor. 


nun 


There is also a machine sh 
making room where the tools 
the production of flatware are 
All of the steel dies, after b: ing 
the (Keller) die cutting machine. 
finished up by the die cutters ind 
then hardened in a hump furnace 
(Leeds & Northrup Vapocarb) y 
automatic heat control. This is anos} 
branch of the work « alling tor the 
highly skilled craftsmen. 


The compressed air equipment 


—- 


y 


Fig. 6. Polishing table silver 
style. 


for the operation of the pneum 
drop hammers, and other points wh 
air is needed, consists of a duplical 
set of 814 x 9” machine (Worthing 
ton) driven by 25 hp. motors (Robbins 


& Myers). 


Chromium on Die Castings 


(). What solution is used for pl 
ing chromium on die castings‘ 


v While it is possible to pial 


chromium from the regula sulpha 


tvpe of solution on die castings ¢ 
rectly it is not advisable as 
will bleed through the porosity 
chromium. The deposit will 
and flake. 

G. B. Hocas 


August 
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Testing Materials Society Holds 


Largest Meeting 


Fortieth Annual Meeting of the 

\met Society for Testing Mater- 
- held at The Waldorf-Astoria, New 
. City. June 28—July 2, was an 
standing one in several respects. 
recistered attendance of members 
visitors. exclusive of ladies, 
ed 1525, an all-time high, com- 
ed with the previous high figure 
151 in 1931 and 1131 for the 
tin Oi part cular s gnifi- 


s the fact that 52 proposed 
ecifications and tests were accepted 


the meeting for publication as ten- 


ve. This figure exceeds that of any 
her ve | addition, 22 existing 
ntative specifications were recom- 


ended for adoption as standard and 
ll be balloted upon by the members 
ring the summer. Revisions in 23 
sting standards were recommended 
adoption and these actions will 
onfirmed by letter ballot. 


cht tentative standards were revised 


Forty- 


the recommendations of various 
standing committees and some 29 
sandards and tentative standards were 
thdrawn, in many cases being re- 
wed by new items. If the various 


ommendations at the meeting are 


the total of specifications 








1. E. WHITE 


President 
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Fortieth Annual Meeting in New York attracts record 
Sessions on metals and metal coatings. 


attendance. 








August, 


and tests issued by the Society will 
reach the figure of 821. 

The Exhibit of Testing Apparatus 
and Related Equipment held in con- 
junction with the meeting was the most 
extensive which the Society has spon- 
sored. Many of the leading compa- 
nies in the instruments and laboratory 
supply field participated and a num- 
her of displays were arranged by 
Society committees portraying features 
of their work and by certain institu- 
tional and research laboratories. 

It was announced that the 1938 an- 
nual meeting would be held at Atlan- 
tic City. The 1938 Regional Meeting 
and Group Meetings of Committees 
will be held at Rochester, N. Y., dur- 
ing the week of March 7. 

A number of the technical features 
of the meeting were of outstanding 
significance. The Symposium on Co- 
relation Between Accelerated Labor- 
atory Tests and Service Tests on Pro- 
lective and Decorative Coatings was 
attended by large numbers of Tech- 
nologists. The session on fatigue and 
effect of temperature was most inter- 
esting. 

Award of Honorary Memberships 


The formal opening session was fea- 





G. H. CLAMER 


Past President: Honorary Member 
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tured by the annual address of the 
President, A. C. Fieldner, on the sub- 
ject “Fuels of Today and Tomorrow.” 
Honorary memberships were awarded 
tu J. A. Capp, Engineer of Materials, 
Electric Co.: Dr, G.. Bi 
Clamer, President and General Man- 
ager, The Ajax Metal Co.; and Dr. G. 
W. Thompson, Chief Chemist and Di- 
rector, National Lead Co., for their 


General 


eminence in the field of engineering 
materials and for their outstanding 
cervice to the Society. 

The Edgar Marburg Lecture on 
“Plastics: Some Applications of the 
Different Classes, Methods of Testing,” 
by Dr. T. Sm'th Taylor, attracted the 
largest audience of the week, with over 
600 at the session. 

The 1937 Award of the Charles B. 
Dudley Medal was made to W. H. 
Swanger and G. F. Wohlgemuth, 
Senior Metallurgist and Associate Met- 
allurgist, respectively, National Bu- 
reau of Standards for their paper pre- 
sented at the 1936 annual meeting on 
the subject “Failure of Heat-Treated 
Steel Wire in Cables of the Mt. Hope, 
K. I. Suspension Bridge.” . This paper 
was considered the outstanding origi- 


nal contribution to research in engi- 


R. L. TEMPLIN 


Member Executive Committee 
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neering materials, of those given at the 


last year's meeting. 


Vew Officers 
1. E. y hite, Professor! ot 


lurgical 


Metal- 
Engineering, and Dire« tor, 
Department of Engineering Research, 
Arbor, 
Fieldner as 
Vorgan, Manager, 
Dept., 


Chicago, was 


University of Michigan, Ann 
Mich., succeeded A. C. 
president; H. H. 
Rail and Track Fastenings 
Robert W. Hunt Co., 
chosen vice-president to serve with Dr. 
l. G. Delbridge, Manager of Research 
ind Development Dept., The Atlantic 
Refining Co., 


dent in 1936. 


who became vice-presi- 


Vetals 


Von-F errous 


Ihe last session was devoted to a 
number of papers and reports on non- 
ferrous metals. Committee B-2 on Non- 
tlloys submitted 
new tentative specifications for rolled 


l errous Vetals and 


zine which are in effect revisions of 
the previous standard (B 69), which 
they supersede. ‘The adoption of a re- 
vision of the Standard Specifications 
jor Slab Zine (Spelter) (B 6-33) was 
approved for reference to Society let- 
ter ballot. 


vides for zine 


The major change pro- 
of extreme purity as 
erade (la) and the specifi ations were 
brought into conformity with present- 
day practice. 

Committee B-4 on Electrical-Heat- 
ing, Electrical-Resistance and Electric- 
Furnace Alloys reported that in its new 
work on metallic materials for radio 
tubes and incandescent lamps a new 


subcommittee had been organized and 


G. W. THOMPSON 


Past President: Honorary Member 
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proposed work was divided among five 
Strip, Wire, 
Tubing, Coated Material, and Pow- 
dered Materials and Liquids. The 
committee also indicated that the elec- 
tric furnace industry has had some 
difficulty due to the deterioration of 
resistors subjected to controlled at- 


subgroups as follows: 


mospheres in electric furnaces. In re- 
sponse to their request, Committee B-4 

arranging for the organization of a 
new subcommittee to undertake the 
development of a suitable method of 
test to determine the durability of re- 
sistor alloys exposed to controlled at- 
mospheres at high temperatures in 
electric furnaces. 

Committee B-5 on Copper and Cop- 
per Alloys, Cast and Wrought, devel- 
oped new Tentative Specifications for 
Copper and Copper-Alloy Seamless 
Condenser Tubes and Ferrule Stock. 
which were approved at the meeting. 
The specifications combine in a single 
standard the detailed specification re- 
quirements for the various alloys 
manufactured in the form of seamless 
tubes for use in surface condensers, 
evaporators and heat ex hangers, in- 
cluding admiralty metal, Muntz metal, 
and copper-nickel alloy. The existing 
standard and _ tentative specifications 
covering these alloys were therefore 
withdrawn. 

In their paper on “Fatigue Proper- 
ties of Non-Ferrous Sheet Metals” 
Messrs. Greenall and Gohn of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, Inc., reported 
a continuation of an investigation de- 


Results 


were given of fatigue tests on nine 


scribed in previous papers. 


alpha brass alloys, one nickel-silver 


alloy, two phosphor-bronze alloys, 


H. C. MOUGE) 


Vember Executive Committee 
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three beryllium-copper 


copper-nickel-silicide all], 
Everdur, nickel, three p 
and three aluminum alloys 

The data show that ni 
sheet of 0.015 to 0.017-m 
grain size has a higher end 
than similar material of | 
size. 


The data also confirm 
sions of the previous pape 
persion hardening of alph 
the addition of nickel silicid 
the endurance limit and that 
raises the endurance limit | 
portionally to the increase 
strength. 

Age hardening markedly inc 
the endurance limit of type K 
metal, aluminum alloy 17S and 
lium-copper alloys. 

The ratio of endurance limit | 
sile strength for the alloys inv stig 
varies from 0.136 to 0.403. depend 
upon composition, heat treatm: 
amount of cold work. The hig 
endurance limits were observed 
nickel and alloys of high nickel 
tent. Little difference was obser 
between the endurance limits fo 
treated copper-base alloys sucl 
beryllium copper and cold-work 
loy C phosphor bronze. 

Committee B-6 on Die-Cast MV: 
and Alloys presented revisions 
Tentative Specifications for Alumir 
Base Alloy Die Castings (B 85-33 
including the replacement of A 
No. VIII by Alloy No. XT and th 
dition to the table in the append 
the specifications of test values 
ing the physical properties for A 


Nos. XT and XII that may be ex; 


J. A. CAPP 
Past President: Honora 


Augus 








| impact specimens when 


ntcresting papers were a part 


Tw l 

she B-O report—one by G. L. Wer- 

New Jersey Zine Co. on “A Study 
Q Die Design Changes for the Im- 


pment of the Soundness and Uni- 
lest Bars’ and another on 


rmuy ¢ 
“Brass Die Castings” by J. C. Fox, 
Doehler Die Casting Co. Mr. Fox 


lined some of the early problems 
nd discussed the casting cycle. He 
vered the applications of brass die 
stings and gave a detailed discussion 
‘die steels. He also covered the al- 
ys and alloying practice. 
\ppended to the Report of Com- 
Ses mittee B-7 on Light Metals and Alloys, 
. (ost and Wrought, was a discussion on 
Vethods of Testing Oxide Coatings on 
‘luminum, giving data and informa- 
n which have been developed by a 
syecial subgroup. The report deals 
th a part of the methods available 
for measuring the properties of thick- 
yess, abrasion resistance, and electrical 
ireakdown voltage of oxide coatings 
» aluminum and, of course, further 
experience with the methods presented 
will be necessary before standardized 
nditions of operation can be estab- 
shed and the accuracy of the methods 
Furthermore, 
methods, 
particularly for control purposes, are 
lemanded by industry and will have 


lequately appraised. 


s recognized that other 


be developed to meet these require- 
ats. This report, therefore, should 

msidered as a progress report in 
s rapidly developing field. 


Fatigue and Effect of 
Temperature 


\t an interesting and well attended 
vssion was devoted to fatigue and ef- 
Five technical 
papers and two reports were presented. 

Ina paper on “The Relaxation of 
opper at Normal and At Elevated 
Temperatures”, John Boyd pointed out 
that relaxation, which is a manifesta- 


ect of temperature. 


| 


nm of creep, is beginning to at- 
act more and more attention. The 
phenomenon of relaxation is exhibited 
when a material is stretched to and 
then held at a given extension. Creep 
mmediately begins to take place, and 


is tendency to elongate causes the 
— within the material to decrease. 
om Paper furnishes experimental in- 
“mation upon the interdependence 

ich f rs as stress, temperature, 
eek ies he amount of cold work. 


that a marked increase in 
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rciaxation takes place when the tem- 
perature is raised above about 80° C. 
At 200° C. the stress is estimated to 
fall to about 20 to 25 per cent of its 
initial value in a service time of 20 
The dissimilarity between the 
speed laws for decreasing and for in- 
creasing stress gives rise to rather large 
amounts of relaxation. 


years. 


Of the two papers on fatigue, one 
described a machine for testing metals 
at elevated temperatures. The speci- 
mens used by the authors, F. M. How- 
ell and E. S. Howarth, Aluminum 
Company of America, is part of a can- 
tilever which is 
fixed in the electrically heated furnace. 
From the load-deflection relationship 
thus obtained, the test 
specimen can be calculated. The tem- 


beam, one end of 


the stress in 


perature from room to 1100° F. can be 
controlled within + 2 deg. Fahr. The 
authors indicate that maximum stress 
in the specimen can be calculated 
within an accuracy of + 3 per cent. 
In the paper on “Fatigue 
Properties of Metals Used in Aircraft 
Construction at 3450 and_ 10,600 
Cycles,” T. T. Oberg and J. B. John- 
son of the Air Corps, U.S.A., described 
a ball bearing rotating-beam machine 
operating at 10,600 cycles and the 


other 


results of comparative tests on these 
machines and ball-bearing and plain- 
bearing machines operating at 3450 
and 1725 r.p.m. 


Corrosion 


In the session on corrosion, reports 
of Committee B-3 on Corrosion of 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Alloys and 
8-5 on Corrosion of Iron and Steel 
were presented. The latter included 
the report of the wire test committee 
and an extensive appendix showed the 
exact numbers and types of specimens 












































which have been this 
country-wide program, distribution of 
the various test sites and the locations 
in the test plot. Photographs of the 
wire test included. The 
paper on “Corrosion Testing Methods 
for Copper Alloys” by D. K. Cramp- 
ton and N. W. Mitchell classified cor- 
rosion phenomena according to causes 
and results and that the 
water-line 
ilests described incorporate many of 


exposed in 


sites were 


indicated 
alternate-immersion and 


the causes and forms of corrosion with 
their several variations. The authors 
consider tensile strength measurement 
the best means of evaluating corrosion 
losses since this is subject to fewer 
e1rors and is related more closely to 
the amount of damage done. 

There was continuation of the dis- 
cussion of the Symposium on Cor- 
rosion Testing Procedure which was 
a feature of the Chicago Regional 
Meeting, this following a digest of 
the symposium prepared by L. H. 
Hopkins, American Chain Co., which 
summarized the principal points in 
the paper. 


Methods of Testing 


Sub-Committee B-7 of Committee 
A-5 reported on the Methods of Test- 
ing. The Section on test methods for 
determining the weight or thickness 
of plated coatings has studied several 
methods including metallographic, 
stripping the chord method, dropping, 
jet and spot tests and a newly de- 
veloped magnetic method for nickel 
coatings. Before attempting to prepare 
standards it is planned to compile and 
distribute these methods in the hope 
that further comparative work will be 
done and comments received. 


Exhibit of Testing Apparatus 
and Allied Equipment 


The Exhibit of 
Supplies, Testing Apparatus, was one 
of the largest ever held in the his- 
tory of the Society. Among the or- 


Equipment and 


ganizations which displayed _ their 
products were the following: 
Baldwin - Southwark Corp., East 


Eddystone, Pa. Testing machines. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. Microscopes for 
metals, electroplated coatings, etc. 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York, Inc., Research Bureau, 4 Irving 
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Piace, 


New York City. 


metal samples for metallurgical ex- 


Finishing 


amination. 


Great Western Mfg. Co., Leaven- 
worth, Kan. Gyratory laboratory 
sifter. 


Illinois Testing Laboratories, Inc., 
Hubbard & La Salle Sts., 
Ill. Indicating pyrometers; 


Chicago, 
thermom- 
elers. 

Leeds & Northrup Co., Rockland 
& Stanton Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Indicating potentiometer ; quin- 
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hydrone pH indicator. 

E. Leitz, Ine., 730 Sth Ave., New 
York City. Universal microscope and 
photo-micrographic apparatus. 

Co.., Ine.. 1170] 
Cleveland, Ohio. Test- 


testing of 


Vational Carbon 
Viadison Ave.. 
ing unit for accelerated 


lacquers and varnishes. 


Scientific Glass 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
gold, platinum plated joints. 

C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co-, 540 Park 
\ve., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


thermometers, viscosimeter: 


{pparatus Co., 
pH meter; silver, 


Hydrometers, 
tempera- 
ture and pressure indicating, record- 


ing and controlling instruments. 


ing. A very small amou 
tin and aluminum wi! 
“Pearl” spangle, the sam 
with Cadmium additions 
be exercised in making 
additions to the bath. If 
excess gets in, it may be ne 
to dip out part of the bat 


ruints, 
| Palo-Myers, Inc.,.81 Reade St., New to overcome the yellow d 
York City. Electric 
eters, electri pH operators. 

Pjaltz & Bauer, Inc., Empire State 
Bldg... New York City. Photo-electric 
vlossmeter; microscopes. 

Polytechnic Institute, 85  Living- 1. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Dielectric 


measurement of varnish films; exhibit 


Wilson Mechanical Instrument Co.., 
Ine., Ave., New York 
City. Hardness testers. 

Carl Zeiss, Inc., 485-5th 
York. Metallographic 
spectrographic equipment. 
S. T. M. Committee 


rosion of Iron and Steel in co-opera- 


that may develop from t 


ovens, thermom- 383 Concord 


and antimony. 


Ave., New WaALLAcE G. 


equipment; 


Nickel Silver 


1-5 on Cor- 1. 
= ().—The first question: give 


ston Ot., 


= ‘ : complete description of the comp 
tion with Committee B-3 on Corrosion ption of th mpos 


Metals Alloys 
A. S. T. M. Committees. 


Corrosion testing work of these com- 


tion known as nickel silver 
Question No. 2: Monel n 

scrap be used in alloying nickel sily 
A.—Nickel silver is a white metal 


a color approaching silver with iy 


of alloy metals; low temperature of Non-Ferrous and 
; can 
and other 


futizue tests on metals. 


Co.., 1736 N. 
Ill. 


Scientific 


Ave.. 


Precision 
mittees in various locations through- 
out the United States. 

Committee B-7 on Light Metals and 
\lloys. 


their 


Springfield Chicago, 
Heaters 
Riehle 
{meri ari 
100-6th 


ovens. 
Division. er strength than brass and is compos 


Inc., 


Uni- 


Testing Machine 
Vachine & Metals, 
Ave., New York City. 


testing machines for 


i 


of nickel, copper and zine for 


(Aluminum, magnesium and 


alloy products—cast, wrought metal and rod used in the trad 


versal tensile, and finished. The alloys are known under diffe: 


The Joint Research Committee on trade names, such as Benedict met 


the Effect of the 


Properties of Behavior of 


compression and transverse testing, 


Temperature on etc., and they resist corrosion. T} 


Metals. 


short-time 


hardness testers, impact testers. 
George Scherr Co.. Ine.. 128 Lafay- 


ette St., New York City. Comparison 


in general, are classified unde: 


metals in tension; creep name depending upon the amour 
nickel the alloy carries such as 15 
18%, 20%, etc. One 


class containing 15 to 20% 1 
73-80% 


ished has a 


microscope for surface finish; grain and impact at high and low tempera- 


size, internal surfaces. tures, allov of 


copper, (%o zine, when 


remarkably close 


Galvanizing Problems 


blance to silver. not only in color, 
Q.—I in ductility as well. 


firm as an 


This finish looks like pearl when the 
light strikes it right. Such a crystal- 
the 
small amounts of cadmium and small 
both tin 
these 


have been referred to your 


authority on galvanizing Now for sand castings. Th 


and beine in need of some informa- lization is obtained with use of sition is nickel, copper, tin, lead, 


and aluminum, according to the \ 
There 


formulae and trade names for ! 


tion along those lines | am_ taking 
the liberty of 
questions: 


What is 


spangle on the product when you are in 


amounts of and aluminum. desired. numb 


rhe 
added depends upon the production 
the 
the galvanizing bath, and other fac- 


asking the following are any 


amount of metals to be 


the best thing to pul a silver alloys but all in or ar 


surface area, temperature of same composition on the work desi 


hot dip galvanizing ? such as plumbing fixtures. One mix 


tors. 1 


The 


of the water 


| am having trouble getting all the used very extensively is compose 
nickel 20°, 64%, lead 


tanks is to use dif- tin 3%, zine 8%. A deoxidizer is us 


flux out of work, such as water tanks, only remedy for getting flux copper 


even when running with a high tem- out 


ferent pickling and fluxing methods. 
The that 
the rusts or 
dryer, or is 


perature, Could this be remedied? 
Will antimony 
\. There are 

spangles on galvanized 

the “Block” 


and aluminum additions to 


to clean the metal. 

Saddle hardware mixture 1s 
the posed of 68 copper, 13.25 
nickel, 0.75 iron, 0.25 alumi: 


Milk machinery: 


el, 5 zinc, 6 lead, 


harm a pot? chances are after pickling 


three types of works corrodes on 
“burned,” that is heated 
hot in drying. That will cause 
the flux to stick in the tanks. The flux 


also must be used thinner. 


products. 


First is spangle, made too 65 coppel 


1 tin. 


Now any of these alloys « 


with zine 
the bath without 
the bath. The 
made by adding small amounts of tin 
to the bath, 
the aluminum. Care must be exercised 
that too added _be- 


cause an vellow 


any other metals in 


“Flower” spangle, is Antimony, if used very sparingly, 


alloys can be made by us! 


does not harm a bath or a galvaniz- 
metal to secure the nickel. > 
Monel metal sheet contains 1 
nickel. You can figure the « 
nickel by percentages the sai 

a deoxid 


galvanizing along with ing pot. If used in large quantities 
it will produce an “antimony yellow” 
the 
ruin the finish on the work. An ex- 
will also make the is 
zinc coating very brittle, and may these alloys to obtain results 


cause peeling and flaking of the coat- W. J. Ri 


much tin is not same as “tin vellow” and will 


excess will cause a 


discoloration of “tin oxide” to appear cess of antimony necessary to use 


work will The 


third type of spangle is the “Pearl.” 


on the and ruin it. 
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Electroforming Molds 


By Dr. J. GILBERT MALONE 








ry 
| HE. use of the process of electro- 
the making of dies is not 


. It was this process, using cop- 
\ | z 


thal made the phonograph record 
dustry possible. Even the production 
dies in iron and iron alloys, such 
. will be deseribed in this paper, is 


new. Dies for bank notes were 
onstructed by such a process in 
d Russia and in Vienna. The Rus- 
sian process was extremely delicate, 
very laborious and very slow. It was 
, laboratory curiosity and not a pro- 
{uctior tool. 
lhe author discovered the funda- 
tals necessary for the deposition 
(a high quality iron at a relatively 
sh rate, some two years ago. Since 
it time application has been and is 
« made of the process to the pro- 
tion of molds and dies for the rub- 
plastic and die casting industries. 
doubtedly, the greatest single field 
the present time due to its volume 
the production of tire molds. 
lt is not, however, the one where the 
ealest unit savings can be effected. 
From the standpoint of the savings 
eflected per unit of manufactured 
cle, the plastics industry stands to 
enefit most from this development. 
These dies as manufactured may ap- 
pear like a straight engraved and ma- 
ned job, as may be seen from the 
photographs. In their construction, 
wever, the engraving is contained 
the electroformed face which may 
as thick as is thought necessary 
the use of the mold. The thinner 
his electroformed face, the lower the 
st, particularly in the time required 
produce it in the bath. That is to 
a 1/16" shell may take 24 hours 
vhile the 3/16” takes 72 hours of 
nit time 


This shell is made into a mold by 


‘king it up with molten metal and 
elding to a steel plate, finally ma- 
ning to give the external dimen- 
ns juired. It need hardly be 
ut that the greatest advan- 
the method will be found in 
where the mold cavity would 
ie greatest amount of work 
tr practice. Thus any amount 
ng is transferred easily. On 


hand, it has no advantage 


Vt 
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where the cavity can be made by few 
operations on a lathe or boring mill. 
It should also be pointed out that the 
electroformed shell can be welded 
with a surprisingly small amount of 
distortion. 





Die casting dies produced by the 


electroforming process. 


Since the process is a method of 
reproducing a master model must be 
constructed. This master model may 
be made of any imaginable material 
such as modeling clay, plaster, rub- 
ber, wood, metal, etc. Natural surfaces 
can also be reproduced such as the 
grain of wood, leather, ete. Given the 
master model, a negative is reproduced 
by means of the soft alloy such as 
Cerrobase, an alloy of bismuth and 
lead. Upon the Cerrobase the working 
master is produced in iron by deposi- 
tion. This iron (working) master is 
the exact duplicate of the master 
model. From this working master any 
number of dies can be made. The 





Sections of rubber tire molds showing 


electroformed surface. 


dies will have all the detail (also im- 
perfections) of the original master 
model. Even lines ruled 7000 to the 
inch are reproduced. As a matter of 
routine practice it is best to have an 
engraver remove any imperfections 
from the working master that carried 
over from the master model and also 
have it highly polished, a procedure 
best done on the iron rather than on 
many materials of the original master. 
The die will then have the high de- 


gree of polish necessary for plastic 
work. The final die may be hardened 
by suitable treatment. 

The above procedure is a satisfac- 
tory one which may be generally ap- 
plied. In most cases it may be con- 
siderably shortened. Allowing for de- 
lays a schedule of ten days from mas- 
ter model to finished die can be main- 
tained. 

The iron and iron nickel dies offer 
great promise in several fields. Be- 
sides the increased rate and economy 
of production, certain effects can be 
reproduced which cannot practically 
he obtained in any other way, such as 
the grain of Morocco leathers for ex- 
ample. Diffraction gratings, those 
curiosities of the physics laboratory, 
which flash the colors of the rainbow. 
can be reproduced, transferred to dies, 
and hence to the plastics molded in 
them. Such plastics break white light 
into its rainbow colors and flash with 
particular brilliance in direct light. 

Perhaps we are on the threshold of 
abandoning pigmentation and captur- 
ing the subtle hues by other means. 


White Bronze 


().—Could you give me a formula 
for white bronze for elevator fixtures 
and door. handles, ete.? | have tried 
Alloy G-22 in your “Casting Manual,” 
but it is not white enough. I have 
seen some samples of a white bronze 
that is the same as chrome plated. 
| would appreciate it very much if 
I could get such a mixture. 

A.—We note you have tried G-22 
alloy which is not white enough. Any 
white bronze which seems the same as 
chrome plated has had what is called 
a chrome flash. The following mix- 
ture takes this flash very well and is 
iu itself whiter than G-22 Alloy: 
58 copper 
18 nickel 

20 Zine 
1.50 lead 
1.50. iron 
0 manganese 
50 aluminum 
This mixture can be made of: 
Scrap Monel sheet . . 28% 


( oppel 


30% manganese copper 5 
zinc .... 20 

Peper l' 

lead o° |! 2 
] 


aluminum 
Flux with small piece of phosphor 
opper.—W. J REARDON. 
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An Electroplating Department for < 
Small Manufacturer 


The Exhaust System 


There are several methods optional 
for use in the construction and instal- 
lation of the exhaust system. A good 
practical method is as follows: Con- 
struct the exhaust hood for the copper 
tank and the No. 3 electro cleaner 
(sodium cyanide) of sheet metal in 
the form of an inverted V, with the 
open end attached to the lip of the 
tank farthest away from the operator. 
The exhaust opening can be about 3 
inches wide in the center with a taper 
to one inch at the ends. The diameter 
of the main pipe can be 2% ft. The 
ducts for the No. 1 and 2 electro- 
cleaners will be in the form of hoeds, 
that is, an open hood about 4 ft. above 
the top of the tank, and in the center, 
just enough to remove the fumes and 
prevent the surrounding atmosphere 
from becoming polluted. It is abso- 
lutely necessary to have blowers con- 
nected to the copper tank and the No. 
3 cleaner. 

The hoods must be insulated from 
the tanks. 

As some fumes may escape, and the 
alkali fumes are decidedly irritating, 
we recommend that the first aid cabi- 
net contain a tube of white vaseline.to 
be used in the nose. While on the 
subject of first aid, we think it a good 
policy to use preventive measures for 


plating sores—a 3° solution of 
sodium thiosulphate to neutralize acid 
burns after applying water, and a 
10% solution of boric acid to neu- 


tralize alkali or caustic burns. 


Practical Plating Methods 


For copper plating, prior to nickel 
plating, place the work in tank No. 1, 
which is the soak; then No. 2 and then 
No. 3, (the first electro cleaner) from 
2 to 3 minutes; then put in the warm 


rinse which is to aid in eliminating 


"Part 1 was published in our July issue. 





Conclusion* 
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A practical description by a practical man, of “what 
it takes” to install a plating plant that will work. 





By ROBERT J. GREEN 


Member of the American Electro-Platers Society, Detroit Branch. 


the soap; then the No. 2 electro 
cleaner, about the same length of 
time; then the cold rinse, and then 
the muriatic acid dip. If the work is 
composed of steel stampings or forg- 
ings, immerse it in the muriatic acid 
dip until excess gassing is noted. (This 
should take about 30 seconds). Re- 
move the work and rinse in the clear 
cold water and then place in the No. 
3 electro cleaner. As this tank con- 
tains sodium cyanide and we are go- 
ing to copper plate, we can skip the 
last rinse, going directly into the cop- 
per plating bath after giving the work 
a chance to drain. This operation must 
be carefully done to prevent build- 
ing up too much free cyanide in the 
copper bath. 

In plating brass or copper colored 
work in the bright nickel solution, we 
use essentially the same procedure as 
in the copper solution except that we 
do not leave the work in the cleaners 
for such a long time. A quick dip in 
the muriatic acid should be sufficient. 
After the No. 3 electro cleaner, rinse 
and dip in the dilute hydrofluoric acid 
and nickel plate. Some platers prefer 
to strike the work in cyanide copper 
before nickel plating, primarily to in- 
sure a clean surface but our cleaning 
cycle is such that this is not neces- 
sary. If the cleaning unit is working 
properly there should be no trouble. 

Solutions should be controlled by 
chemical analysis but as our plant is 
comparatively small, this should be 
taken care of by the foreman plater. 
We recommend the installation of a 
chemical testing set for making the 
necessary titrations as they can be 
operated by anyone in the plating de- 
partment with intelligence enough to 
These 
methods are sufficient for control, but 


understand the _ instructions. 
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it is wise to have the solutions checked 
occasionally by some outside labora 
tory. For regular methods of analysis 
we recommend “Platers’ Guidebook 
I should like to say a word to e 
plain the agitators used in the 
per and nickel solutions. The 
chanical plating machine will 
us a faster plate, more uniform 
will at the same time prevent hyd: 
gen pits. The use of an agitator 
nickel bath will give us most of 
benefits of full automatic at much les 
cost. Without this agitator, the 
rent density at the cathode would | 
much less and the work would not 
of uniform thickness. The still cathod: 
depletes the solution of metal 
neighborhood. If, 
cathode is moving it is constai 


howe ver, 


stirring the bath and fresh meta 
brought in; consequently a higher 
rent density can be used. 


Chromium Plating Department 


As the chromium plating de; 
ment is a unit by itself, it will | 
its own generator. This practice is | 
because interruption of the curren! 
the chromium tank will have a se! 
effect on the work. In laying out 
unit the previous methods wil! 
used. (Cut out small pieces of | 
to represent the tanks and place 
on the floor plan). The get 
should be located close to th 
teo much bus bar length results 
current losses. In placing these tan 
we must bear in mind the first 
tion. When the work is brought !! 
the nickel bath for chromiu 
the first operation is the 
dip: then the cold rinse: 
chrome, then the drag-out 
a cold water spray; then 


Augus 











nent 


—e _ The hot water rinse after 
ivomiur: takes up the drag-out. We 

det ine just where each tank 
in be wed in order to keep the 
-nstallat | simple. 

lhe generator should be rated at 6 
colts 2000 amperes. The bus bar, to 
ry 2000 amperes, will be about 2 
~), in. in cross section. The simplest 
silad is to connect 2 lengths of 
bys bar 14 X 4 inches, side by side, 
aie the terminal on the generator to 
‘he connections on the chrome tank. 
These connections must be tight and 
wherever possible they should be 
soldered as well as bolted together. 
The tank is 7’ X 2’ x 4 containing 
about 200 gallons. Electrical equip- 
ment consists of one 2000 ampere field 
cheostat, one 2000 ampere shunt, a 
voltmeter and an ammeter of the same 
rating. The anode bars and cathode 
hars should be about 144” in diam- 
eter. Some platers prefer the square 
type bar but we believe that with the 
new type of anode hook, the round 
bar is best as it is easy to rinse. Do 
not use wood for the anode rod sup- 
oort in this tank as the solution will 
destroy it. Use support consisting of 
a strip of 14" steel in the center of 
the tank and rest the anode bar on it. 
Place insulation between the bar and 
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the support. 

Chromium solutions require a spe- 
ial type of exhaust system. It must 
he designed to remove all fumes from 
the tank as fast as they emerge from 
the solution as nearly as possible at 
ihe tank level. The fumes must be 
lrawn downward through annular 
spaces around the tank and then out 
through the exhaust fan. We must 
recommend using the services of a 
ompetent engineer for this job as it 
s most important. The blower must 
be insulated from the tank and from 
iny possible contact with the bus bars. 

The tank lining should be of 8% 
uitimonial lead and the anodes of 6% 
ntimonial lead. 


Our tank depth is 48” but the plat- 
ng level is 6” below the top of the 
tank. The anodes are about 4” off the 
bottom and about 6” over the top of 
the solution making them 36” in 
ength x 3° x 14”. The hooks should 
nto the anodes. When plac- 
nodes in position, check the 
‘ront of the coil to see that it 
HOOKS straight and does not touch the 
ne tank or the coil. We can- 
» careful in insulating the 
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When the tank is ready for the 
solution, fill it 2/3 full of clean 
water, heat to 100 deg. F., and then 
pour in the chromic acid which is in 
flake form, stir with a wooden paddle 
until it is all dissolved. Then fill the 
tank with water to within 1” of the 
shoulder of the anode and add the 
sulphuric acid. 

It would be well to calculate the 
amount of sulphuric acid at about .3 
ozs. per gallon as chromic acid con- 
tains a certain amount of sulphate 
ion. 

After mixing the bath, check this 
composition by analysis. The ratio of 
chromic acid to total sulphate would 
be kept constant. Other factors of 
importance in maintaining the bath 
are temperature and cathode current 
density. 

After the bath has been made up 


/ 


plate dummies for about 114 to 2 
hours at 110 deg. F. and 100 amperes 
per sq. ft. The dummies are of sheet 
steel 14” thick by 6” x 30”. They will 


serve to break in the solution. 


Plating Racks 


There is no general design for racks 
as the shape of the rack is determined 
by the shape of the work. However, 
some principles should be observed. 

The racks should be made of heavy 
copper, at least 14%” in diameter or 
square as they will be called upon to 
carry a heavy current in the cleaning, 
nickel plating and chromium plating 
operations. If they are not sufficiently 
large resistance will be set up to the 
passage of the current and poor plat- 
ing will result. They must be 
thoroughly insulated. 

As they will be used for the copper 
nickel and chromium baths and we 
have a moving cathode on the copper 
and nickel tanks, this will cause the 
racks to swing. Therefore, we attach 
two hooks to the rack for good con- 
tact and to steady the rack on the 
cathode rods. 

In designing a rack bear in mind that 
all the tanks are of uniform height 
with the same plating solution levels. 
The rack length can be determined 
by the depth of the chromium solu- 
tion. We need about 3” to 4” clearance 
from the bottom of the rack to the 
tank bottom and the work should 
hang about 1” below the surface of 
the plating solution. All work should 
be fastened to the rack with a spring 
clip as good contact is half the battle. 
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Stripping Chromium 


In former years the practice of 
using the same racks for copper, 
nickel and chromium would have been 
frowned upon; hence there were always 
two sets of racks—one for copper and 
nickel and one for chromium. Today, 
however, due to better chromium plat- 
ing methods and the use of the bright 
nickel solution, we have means of 
stripping the chromium from the 
racks and sending them back through 
the line. 

For this purpose, set up a small 
steel tank about the same as is used 
for the nickel plating cleaning units 
with the depth about 4 ft. Place in- 
sulators under this tank and hook it 
to the bus bars from the nickel plat- 
ing unit, making the work rod the 
anode and the tank the cathode. Mix 
about 4 ozs. of caustic soda and 2 ozs. 
trisodium phosphate to the gallon of 
water. Operate at 180 deg. F. with 15 
to 20 amperes per sq. ft. current den- 
sity. Connect into the line a knife 
switch capable of delivering 500 am- 
peres for the electrical connection; 
one way only. 

For the positive removal of the 
chromium and the safety of the opera- 
tor, be sure that the switch is out be- 
fore placing the rack on the work 
rod. This rod should be made of cop- 
per 114” in diameter. Then throw in 
the switch. After two or three min- 
utes release the switch, remove the 
rack and inspect it for chromium. If 
it is not completely stripped put the 
work back on the work rod, close the 
switch and after two minutes again 
open the switch. By this time the 
chromium should be removed. Then 
rinse the rack in lukewarm water, 
then in cold water then in a 75% 
muriatic acid dip from 2 to 4 minutes. 

This method will remove all traces 
of chromium and the rack should 
again be ready for use. In some cases, 
however, platers like to have a finish- 
ing rinse in cold water and a dip in 
hot water for drying purposes, after 
the muriatic acid dip. 

There are several types of material 
for rack insulation on the market. 
Before insulating racks with anything, 
it would be wise to call in your sup- 
plier and state your problem. I want 
to emphasize this point as extreme 
caution must be observed. The caustic 
soda in the stripping bath will foam 
up around the work rod and as this 
foam contains plenty of hydrogen, 
even a spark will set it off. The re- 
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sulting explosion is not powerful or 
harmful but it is annoying. 

The same condition may be encoun- 
tered in the chromium plating baths. 
Chromium plating anodes should be 
placed about 3° apart and as the tank 
is 84° long and 6” are allowed in 
clearance from each end, we use 32 
to 34 anodes. 

\s previously mentioned the inter- 
ruption of the current in the chro- 
mium bath is harmful to the work 
being plated as it will result in cloudy 





deposits. Such may be 
caused by a loose contact on the rack 
or chromic acid under the rack hook 


or improperly connected bus bar; or 


interruption 


the brushes on the generator may not 
be set just right. If this is the case, 
when the current is applied the am- 
meter needle will drop back when 
under the load. 

It is a good practice to check all 
these points at least once a_ week. 
An ounce of prevention is worth many 
pounds of cure to the plater. 





Spotting Out Is Here Again 


The approach of the warm, humid season makes timely 


the publication of this discussion of spots on plated work.* 





Cyanide Spotting 


\\ HENEVER plated specimens 


show any type of spotting on the sur- 
face, it is generally termed “cyanide 
spotting.” This term covers a multi- 
tude of sins, which can be discussed 
from many angles. “Cyanide spotting” 
is due to a number of causes, which 


are given herewith: 


1. Laequering the plated object in 
a dirty atmosphere. 


») 


Porous castings which absorb 


the plating solution: this attacks the 


castings in the fissures and produces 
salts which swell and come to the sur- 
face where they can be seen. 

3. Improper rinsing of the electro 
deposits. 
electro 


lL. Improper cleaning of 


deposits. 

5. Careless usage of addition and 
brightening agents. 

6. Plating solutions which are out 
of balance. 

These causes are discussed in de- 


tail below. 


1. The Lacquering Rooms Should 
Be As Clean As Possible and Free 
from Dust and Dirt in the 
Atmosphere. 

This is especially true in the case 
of lacquering silver plate and othet 
metals which are affected by impurities 
in the air. In lacquering silver plated 

Metal 


nsulting 


ted here 


wares, trouble has been experienced 
with brown stains which appeared on 
the surface a few days after lacquer- 
ing. Observation of these stains, under 
the microscope, showed that specks of 
dust had settled on the plated surface 
and the lacquer film, when spread 
over same, had been pierced. This 
allowed the sulphide, which was in the 
atmosphere, to reach the silver and 
form silver sulphide (brown stain). 


2. To Prevent Cyanide Spotting 
from Castings. 


The castings should be improved, if 
possible, so that there are the least 
number of pores or fissures. Castings, 
so made and then plated properly, 
should be rinsed thoroughly in the cor- 
rect way. 

(a) The procedure for rinsing is 
as follows: Soak plated specimen ir. 
hot water, then weak acetic or tartaric 
acid solutions for about fifteen min- 
utes, next rinse in hot water at 180° F. 
and then in cold water at room tem- 
Repeat the hot and cold 
water treatment until the object has 
been rinsed back and forth, at least 


perature. 


three times in each. The last rinse 
should be in hot water, so that the 
articles will dry quickly. 

(b) Remarks: By the first rinsing 
in hot and then in cold water. the 
chemicals which have been absorbed in 
the pores of the castings are expelled 
through expansion and contraction of 
the metal. This thorough washing is 
one of the best ways to avoid cyanide 


spotting. 


3. Improper Rinsing Electro f 
Deposits. 

Stain spots are sometin 
cast iron, steel, brass or | 
have been plated in cyani 
These stains are the resu] 
cals which are included 
of metal from the bath. 
tion of moisture from the 
by the chemical in the 
metals. As a general rule, 


stances will produce th 
quicker than will acid material. 
to the difficulty in rinsing out th: 
line chemical compounds. In order ; 
overcome this, the following might 
tried with good results: 

(a) Rinsing in a dilute acid 
followed by rinsiy 


alternate hot and cold water sev 


acetic acid) 


times. Using castings which do not 
tain many pores. Allowing the art 
after plating, to stand in moist aty 
phere for 24 hours. In this period 
salts spot out, they are then rins 


and the specimens may be lacqu 


4. Improper Cleaning of Electro 
Deposits. 

As a general rule improper cli 
before lacquering will have a 
mental effect. It will be noted | 
fact that the coat does not adh 
and will flake off at the least p: 
tion. 

5. Careless Use of Addition 

Agents‘ and Brightening 
{gents. 

This source of trouble is rath 
gravating to the plater and mai 
he will blame innocent parties. 
them the lacquer manufacturer. | 


] 
tf 


quering is in no way responsib 
the brown stains, which so oft 
velop from too much or too littl 
tion agents in electroplating | 
Cadmium is rather susceptible | 
formation and brown “blotchy” = 
will occur, after plating, if the a 
of brightener is not controlled I} 
stains are due to the decomposi! 
organic compounds which hav 
co-deposited with the cadmium 
and not, in any way, due to th 
quer coating. It can be pr 
controlling the amount 
agent in the cadmium bath. 

ldition Agent — TI 

to a plating batl 

th, bright and 
tro deposition of 
2 Brightening Agent 
consisting generally of 


tack the electro 


surface in such 
produced 
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mes A Plating Solution 
Is Out of Balance. 


be caused by the constit- 
solution being too high 


or by the addition agent, 
inv times is added, not be- 
orrect proportion. There- 
nical analysis of the piat- 


» bath, should be made, at regular 
vervals, and the bath kept within 


Brightening 
ed in two ways: 


ies 
enecified limits. 


deposits can be pro- 


By adding addition agents di- 


ily to a brightening solution, which 


duces a bright deposit. 


By immersing the plated object 


, so-called brightening solution. 


The 


brightening 


( ontains 


such 


solution, 


many 


materials 
acid, sulphuric acid, chromic 


as 


d. hvdrogen peroxide, etc. If these 


chtening agents are not entirely re- 
ved from the surface of the coat- 


r, “spotting out” will generally re- 


Trouble often does happen, in 


pped 


| or which has been plated in 


Exhibits of A. E.S. Members’ Work 
Equipment and Supplies* 


case of cadmium which is bright 


in solution containing nitric 


cyanide solutions and stored without 
air circulation. 

The film becomes first 
eold yellow, then brown, purplish, and 
finally nearly black; it is probably 
caused by the action of moist am- 
monia films formed by the disinte- 
gration of cyanide or ammonium salts, 
which remain on the surface of the 
deposited metal. The rinsing in sul- 
phuric, hydrochloric or acetic acid or 


discolored 


in ammoniacal or cyanide solution 
not prevent this reaction. One 
possible explanation is that a thin 
film of ammonium salt is formed on 
the cadmium plate during bright dip- 
ping in nitric acid and this film is 
not rinsing. The am- 
monium compound left behind, dries, 
decomposes and liberates ammonia 
when subjected to the conditions out- 
lined above. This discoloration can be 


does 


removed on 


prevented by neutralizing with strong 
oxidizing agents which do not them- 
selves, cause discoloration of the cad- 
mium surface. A good example of 
such oxidizing agent is a chromic acid 
solution consisting of 500 grams/liter 
CrO3 (chromic oxide) and 50 grams/ 
liter sulphuric acid. 











\aTionaL Tinset Co., Manitowoc, 
. Sample board showing the plat- 
x and finishing of copper wire for 


i ded 


l 


ils, 


indy 


GLOBI 


vel. The tinsel was shown in strings, 


woven decorative forms, 

and twisted strings, copper 
1g pads, cnc. 

Unton Inc., Milwaukee, 


Vise. Nickel plated roller skates; toe, 
| plates and truck brackets. 
|. Hay, Standard Plating Rack Mfg. 

‘o.. Knox, Ind. Plating racks in all 
ties and sizes and styles. 

INTERNATIONAL Casket HARDWARE 
Thompsonville, 

tdware distributed by the National 


\ 


WE T \ 


Cor 


in. 


Casket 


and casket manufacturers 
shout the United States; all types 


| bronze and silver finishes. 


DicHELLO, Springfield, Mass. 
\ id. oxidized bronze, an- 
Sli and a score of other 
s lead and other metals. 
ion with the Annual Con- 

+-17. (See Metal Industry for 
omitted from that issue for 
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Wn. Enrencrona, Casco Products 
Corp., Pyrene 
bright nickel on hardware and heat- 
ing accessories. 

Joun E. CuHarveson, Bridgeport 
Branch; Yale and Towne Mfg. Co., 
Stamford, Conn. Finishes on zine base 
die castings. Locks finished in bronze, 
chromium, nickel, etched 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


brass, 
finishes, lacquers, etc. 


Ray O’Connor, Contract Plating 
Co., Stratford, Conn. Bridgeport 
Branch. Ash trays, book ends and 


other novelties in bronze, silver, statu- 
ary bronze, pearl, gun metal, ebony, 


gold, etc. 


J. T. Suttrvan, New Haven Clock 
Co., New Haven Conn. Bridgeport 


Branch. Gold plating exhibit. Watch 
bezels, buckles, screws, 
etc. Finished by the Bek gold plating 
process. 
Unitep SHoe Macuinery Corp., 
Boston, Mass. Eyelets in bronze, brass, 


parts, cases, 


nickel, gun metal and a variety of 
colors. 


1937 


S. O. anp C. Co., Ansonia, Conn. 
Eyelets and grommets in a variety of 
finishes similar to eyelets described 
above. 

Epwarp Anprews, _ Bridgeport 
Branch, Seymour Products Co., Sey- 
mour, Conn. Ash trays, candle sticks, 
vases, locks, etc. Finished in brass, 
nickel chromium, bright nickel and 
Spekwite. 

J. P. Sexton, Bridgeport Branch, 
Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Locks, curtain hooks, door knobs and 
escutcheons, wide 
variety of finishes on iron, steel, brass, 
and soft metal. This exhibit 
took Second Prize for individual ex- 
hibitors. 

W. R. Meyer, Bridgeport Branch. 
Brief photomicro- 
graphs of various types of plating 
showing pits and other defects, diffu- 


sion, 


etc., showing a 


bronze 


descriptions and 


electrodeposits from con- 


taminated solutions, etc. 

W. R. Meyer, Bridgeport Branch. 
General Electric Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. Nickel, chromium, tin, bronze 
and oxidized finishes, cadmium and a 
wide variety of brasses, bronzes, gilts 
and golds on hardware, electrical ap- 
pliances, etc. 

Detroir Brancn A.E.S. Plating, 
lacquering and enameling on radiator 
shell and grille, electric iron, cylinder, 
switch 
parts, air rifles, small stampings and 
screw machine parts, buttons, instru- 


pressed steel and cast iron 


ment panels, medallions, instrument 
bezels, trunk hinges, radiator orna- 
ments, hub caps, name plates, wheel 
Parts 
plated in chromium, tin, bright zinc, 
oxidized copper, etc. on steel, zinc die 


discs, bumper guards, ete. 


castings, cast iron, etc. This exhibit 
won the Metal Industry Cup for 1937. 

Wm. D. Scott, Cleveland Branch, 
Cleveland Chaplet and Manufacturing 
Co. Stove parts, accessories plated in 
nickel, copper, oxidized copper, lac- 
quer, 

NATIONAL Screw AND Merc. Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Screw machine parts, 
barrel plated, nickel, 
bronze, bright copper, 


etc. 


bright zine, 
bright 
mium, chromium plated screws. 

Netson F. Srevertnc, Newark 
Branch, Philip Sievering, Inc., 199 
Lafayette St., New York. Ash trays, 
vanity cases, novelties, etc. in colored 
Alumilite 10” in 
diameter finished chromium, 
with Alzak 


This exhibitor won the First Prize for 


cad- 


finishes: 7’ roller 


in alu- 


minum reflectors finish. 


individual exhibits. 
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Roy Strout, Newark Branch, F. C. 
Kent Co., Irvington, N. J. Plumbing 
supply parts, traps, elbows, pipes, 
drains etc. in chromium 

Grorce B. Hocaspoom, Hanson-Van 
Winkle-Munning Co., Matawan, N. J. 
Brass deposits on steel, showing the 
effect of pH on copper-zine ratio. All 
plates plated from same solution with 
same anode. Deposit varied from 98 
copper 2 zinc to 45 copper 55 zine 
by varying pH from 8.2 to 13.4. 

Meyer Scuuttz, Montclair, N. J. 
Precision metallic projection reflector, 
rhodium plated. 

GUSTAVE KLINKENSTEIN, Newark 
Branch, Maas & Waldstein Co., New- 
ark, N. J. Pipes, escutcheons, name 
plates, instrument frames, bar plates, 
etc. Finished in 41 styles of lacquer 
and enamel finishes. 

H. A. Painter, New York Branch, 
Gustave Cropsey Inc., 348 W. 42nd 
St.. New York. Silverware, nickel sil- 
ver base, before and after repairing 
coffee 


pitchers, creamers. Silver on stainless 


and _ plating; pots, bowls, 
steel tray. 

€. C. TREES, Medallic Art Co.. 210 
E. 51 St., New York. 


reliefs, medallions, etc. made by gal- 


Portraits, bas 


vanoplasty in gold, silver and bronzes. 
Wert Bros., artists and 
Fr. J. MacSroker, 
finishing ; 


modellers; 

foreman metal 
ZAPPULLA, torch 
RALPH KAPLAN, antiquing. 

AntHOoNy Wm. De ier, 67 Wall 
St.. New York. Triskalite white chro- 
mium deposit watch chains; buckles, 


novelties, hardware, 


JOSEPH 


coloring; 


cutlery, elec- 
trical fixtures, etc. 

Emice N. Bintrener. Religious sub- 
jects on electrotypes, treated in ac- 
with old 
masterpieces. Electrodeposits of gold, 
and brass. All 
chemically produced. 

Joun H. Feevcey, Montreal Branch. 
Large silver tray, repaired, replated 
old. 
This exhibit won the Third Prize for 
individual exhibits. 

Wm. E. Becke, Belke Mfg. Co., 947 
N. Cicero Ave.., Chicago, Ill. Book of 
photographs of special and unusual 
racks for difficult 


plating baskets; rubber lined equip- 


cordance and in keeping 


silver, copper stains 


and hand burnished: 47 years 


plating objects; 
ment; interesting photographs of tree- 
ing. 

Cuas. C. Contey. Dayton Branch. 
National Cash Register Co., Dayton, 
Ohio. Sand _ blasted 


trade mark on 


chromium nickel plate. Complete cash 


register; combination of nickel, chro- 
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mium and black wrinkle finish. Cop- 
per on tenons to resist carbon pene- 
tration during heat treatment. Zinc 
plating assemblies. Four panels: 
polished nickel plated, buffed, chro- 
mium plated buffed. Complete cal- 
culating machine in copper, nickel, 
chromium and black wrinkle finish, 
aluminum sand casting etched, ball 
burnished, re-etched and anodized for 
abrasion resistance. 

J. A. Frey, Dayton Branch. National 
Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio. Dao- 
Wood finish: two brown 
colored, sanded and puttied, hand- 
grained, lacquered and rubbed. Knotty 
pine finish. Whorl oak finish. Cir- 
cassian walnut finish. 

Tue STOLLE Corporation, Dayton, 
Ohio. Anodized and dyed aluminum 
articles. 

R. E. Maeper. Dayton Branch. 
Frigidaire Corp., Dayton, Ohio. Nickel 
and chromium on brass; hard chro- 
mium on steel for bearing surfaces, 


coats, 


acid tin on brass. 

Cuas. W. Assott, Jr. Dayton 
Branch, Dayton Manufacturing Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. Aluminum etched and 
lacquered special finishes for railroad 
hardware. 

INTERNATIONAL Business MACHINES, 
New York. Complete time clock and 
attendance recorder finished in nickel, 
chromium, black wrinkle finish, gold, 
oxidized bronze; these finishes applied 
both on the outside and the inside of 
the clock. 

Lea Merc. Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Electro-Platers’ 
Album. Pictures of 

banquets of previous conventions. 

W. S. Barrows, Toronto Branch. 
\ collection of badges of the A.E.S. 
convention from 1913 to date. 

Patrick J. Kewttey. Springfield 
Robbins and Meyers Co., 
Springfield, Ohio. Copper, nickel and 
chromium, buffed, on steel fan. 

WittiamM Branpt, Dayton Branch. 
Master Electric Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Dental laboratory lathe with copper, 


\merican Society 


Family annual 


Branch. 


nickel and chromium buffed finish. 

H. J. Harter, Springfield Branch, 
Springfield Metallic Casket Co., 
Springfield, Ohic. Screw machine 
parts, brackets, hardware parts, stamp- 
ings; ball burnished; nickel on steel; 
barrel cadmium, brass and copper. 

G. W. SPEAKMAN, Springfield 
Branch, Springfield Metallic Casket 
Co., Springfield, Ohio. Silver on brass 
casket 
finishes. 


hardware in a_ variety of 


MET 


HomaAN P iatine Co.. Davt 
Copper, nickel and chromium 
golf club heads. 


Silver Jubilee Exhibi: 
Rockefeller Center 


Hiro Varnisu Co., Brooklyn. \_Y. 
Two panels showing Hilo Ri, 
black, ay and 
ivory. Hammercraft finish (see Vera; 
InpustRY, June 1937, p. 306 

A. Rospinson & Son, 131 Canal St. 
New York. Gold plating unit in opera. 
tion. Robinson’s assayed plating solu. 


i] 


brown, red, green. 


al 


tions for controlled gold plating. 

Maas & WatLpsTeIn Co., Newark. 
N. J. A large number of manufactured 
products, from novelties to musical 
with imaginable 
finish. Telephone index box with die 
cast keys and special die cast black 
enamel finish. 

Prattz & Bauer, Empire Stat 
Bldg., New York. Scientific instru 
ments ; 


instruments, every 


metallographic comparison 
(see Meta Inpustry for April, 1937, 
p- 181); metallurgical microscopes, 
etc. 

U. S. Stoneware Co., 60 E. 42nd 
St., New York. Acid proof plating 
tanks in many standard sizes. 

GENERAL Ceramics Co., 30 Rocke 
feller Plaza, New York. 


tanks, pumps, pipings, etc., for acid 


Stoneware 


resistance. 

RoxaLin Fiexipte Lacouer Co., 
Elizabeth, N. J. Illustrations of Roxa- 
lin trail blazer on exhibit near Penn- 
sylvania Hotel, showing 200 samples 
of work finished with Roxalin flexibl 
lacquers, enamels and synthetics 

DELLINGER Mec. Co., Lancaster, Pa 
Centrifugal dryers. 

Lupomatic TUMBLING MAcHIN! 
Co., New York City. Tumbling ma 
chines. (See Metat Inpustry, June 
1937, p. 303); also samples of tun 
bled, burnished and finished work 

AMERICAN MACHINE AND FOUNDR’ 
Co.. 511-5th Ave., New York. Ama! 
coating for corrosion protection. (>¢e 
Meta Inpustry for May, 195°. 
243). 

Meta Inpustry, 116 John Si., New 
York City. Copies of METAL INDUSTRY 
technical and_ trade — publi 
copies of PLATERS’ GUIDEBOOK 
pocket handbook of electro 
methods, equipment and supp! 

Dynamic Sates Co., 1170 bP: 
way, New York. Portable ele 
ing apparatus for electrodepos 
nickel, 


brass, 


copper, tin, zinc, ca 


bronze silver and go 
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i Knope. Inc., 195 Lafayette 
zs \ow York. Electroplating supplies 
ee" iipment of every description. 
Distributors for Hanson-Van Winkle- 
Munning Co. 


Pyrene Mee. Co., Newark, N. J. 
Metal Finishing Division). Pyrene 
bright nickel process; Alumilite proc- 
ess: chromium plating; Parker rust 


prool process. 
t 


| Hottanp & Sons, 489 Broadway, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Electroplating equip- 
ment. new and used; tanks, rheostats, 
blowers. compressors, buffing and 
polishing lathes; motor generator 
sets. 

AyicraPpHic Process, INnc., 305 E. 
ith St.. New York. Method of color 


printing on glass, plastics and metals. 


Henry ZuHR, 187 Lafayette St., 
\ew York City. Lacquer testing equip- 


ment. 


AcaTeE Lacquer Merc. Co., 11-13 
3rd Road, Long Island City, N. Y. 
\eateen lacquer, finishes on a variety 
of manufactured products; boudoir 


sets, name plates, novelties, etc. 


Evaporatep Metat Fitms Co., 
lihaca, N. Y. Mirrors made by metal 
deposition applied by high vacuum 
deposition 


Puitip SteveRING, INc., 199 Lafay- 
ette St., New York. Korolac protective 
coating for plating racks. For use in 
any solution. Electroplating on plas- 
tics, 


BERKMAN Bros... 37 Montrose Ave.., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Novelty lacquer 
finishes; chromium, cadmium, electro- 
plating; lacquer and enameling, etc. 

COLUMBIAN ENAMELING & STAMP- 
ING Co., 215-4th Ave., New York. 
Colored enamel finishes. 


SPARHAWK Co., Sparkill, N. Y. 
Heat resisting paint. 


Bart Laporatorties, Newark, N. J. 
Rhodium plated reflectors. 


Western Curomium. Piatine Co., 
74 Park Ave.. Brooklyn, N. Y. Cop- 
er. nickel, chromium plate; Morocco 
ind rrained finishes. 


GRASSELLI CHemicaL Co., Cleve- 


Ohio. Cadmium plating. 


\RY NELKIN, INc., 128 Mott St., 
York. Variety of finishes on 
p . fixture parts. 


‘er. Duro Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis Juro enamels. 


LI 
Ne 
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IMPERIAL PLatine Co., 360 Furman 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Chromium, sil- 


ver and oxidized finishes. 


Binks Mec. Co.. 3114 Carroll Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Spray guns, nozzles and 
accessories for sprayed finishes. 

DeVitsiss Co., Toledo, Ohio. Spray 
guns, nozzles, compressors and acces- 
sories for spray finishes. 


Cuas. F. L’'HomMepreu & Sons, 
1521 Ogden Ave., Chicago, Ill. Elec- 
troplating equipment and_ supplies; 
buffing lathes; lacquer tumbling ma- 
chine; tumbling barrels. 


Lea Mre. Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Learok, the buffing bar with no free 
grease for buffing and coloring stain- 
less steels, non-ferrous metals, plas- 
tics. 

Lewis Roe Mre. Co., 1050 DeKalb 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Polishing and 


buffing lathes. 


CaRLTON-Cook PLatinc Corp., 67 
Frankfort St., New York. Exhibit of 
old-time plated work; old-time platers’ 
records. 

Lucius Pitkin Inc., 47 Fulton St., 
New York. Blaut-Lang pickle luster 
process. A rapid electrolytic method 
for descaling stainless steel, nickel, 
Monel and other alloys and for pro- 
ducing mat or lustrous surfaces, deco- 


rative effects in tones and commer- 
cial etching; by electrolytic methods 
alone; no polishing. 

A special permanent exhibit of 
metal finishes is being set up for con- 
tract electroplating and metal finish- 
ing companies. Among the companies 
who have joined this group are: 

ConHAn-Epner Co., 122 Center St., 
New York. 

Henry NExKin, INc., 128 Mott St., 
New York. 

Keystone CHromium Co., 659-1 1th 
Ave., New York. 

R. Prumacuer & Sons, Inc., 344 E. 
59th St., New York. 


TecHNICAL METAL FINISHING CorRP., 
214 Star St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


J. Hottanp & Sons, INc., 489 
Broadway, Brooklyn, N, Y. 


IMPERIAL PLatine Co. 360 Furman 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A. Rospinson & Son, 131 Canal St., 
New York. 

Granp CHromium PLatinc Corp., 
28-31 Thomson Ave., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

This exhibit was, at the time of the 
convention, in process of preparation. 
A number of others are expected to 
join the group shortly. 





Frosted and Dark Copper 
Plate 

Q.—I am sending an acid copper 
solution for analysis. It gives an ir- 
regular plate at low current density, 
frosted plate at high C. D. If plated 
for 45 minutes the work comes out 
very dark. 


A.—The composition of the sample 
submitted is: 


Copper Sulphate 28.8 ozs./gal. 
Sulphuric Acid 19.6 ozs./gal. 


The difficulty being encountered 
is due to the high acid content of the 
solution. 

This can be cut down by removing 
2/3 rds of the solution, adding water 
and then adding 1 lb. per gallon of 
copper sulphate. 

An acid copper for regular run of 
work consists of: 


Copper sulphate 27 (ozs. 
Sulphuric acid ; 6.5 ozs. 
Water ; 1 gal. 


—G. B. Hocasoom, Jr. 


Green Cast Brass 


().—I am engaged in the smelting of 
a bronze alloy composed of copper, 
zinc and aluminum. We have been 
trying to get a deep green shade which 
will not fade out and leave the finished 
product with a red and white cast, 
which we do not seem able to get away 
from. I would like to know if there is 
some way to get this shade and hold it, 
either in the mixing, or adding more 
or less zinc or aluminum. 

The formula we use is 70 Ibs. 
copper, 271% lbs. zinc, 1 |b. alumi- 
num. 


A.—In our experience we have never 
been able to reproduce a deep green 
color in cast brass. It does occur oc- 
casionally. This is due to the time ex- 
posed to the air after pouring, which 
we believe cannot be done on a com- 
mercial scale. At that, the color is not 
permanent. 

You can get a gold color by using 
5814 copper—41 zinc—% aluminum. 


—W. J. REARDON. 
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Chemical Burns—Their Nature 
and Treatment 


Comparison of Chemical and 
Heat Burns 


Chemical burns are often thought 
to be similar te heat burns, but this is 
true only in that both may cause de- 
struction of body tissue. The object 
causing a heat burn may cool or the 
person may withdraw from the object, 
and destruction of the tissues ceases. 
When contact is made with a chemical 
substance the contact continues as 
long as the agent is present in sufficient 
concentration to destroy the tissue. 
Absorption must also be considered 
in treating chemical injuries, as this 
may cause illness or death. 

The severity of chemical burns de- 
pends upon: (1) the concentration of 
the chemical, and (2) the duration of 
the contact. Generally, the first factor 
cannot be controlled, but the second 


may, and imme- 


proper treatment 
diately is of outstanding importance. 

The successful handling of chemical 
burns calls for the complete removal 
of the irritating agent, or the adminis- 
tration of such treatment as will render 
the chemical inert. Treatment for shock 


may also be necessary. 


Classifications of Burns 


Burns may be classified according 
to the degree of tissue injury. 

a. First degree burns. Such burns 

are characterized by redness and 
heat accompanied by itching, 
burning and pain. 
Second degree burns. When the 
chemical continues to act, blisters 
These 
without scarring if there is no in- 
fection. 


Third degree burns. Such burns 


are formed. burns heal 


involve the loss of skin and deep- 
er tissue; scarring may result. 
m Industrial Safetv Series No. Chem. 3 


fis from National Safety Council, 
} Drive, Chicago 





This information is based on the accident prevention 
experience of a number of employers.“ 





Chemical Burns 


Many concentrated chemical solu- 
tions have an affinity for water. When 
they come in contact with skin or flesh, 
water is withdrawn so rapidly that 
the original chemical composition of 
the tissue (and hence the tissue itself) 
is destroyed. In fact, a strong caustic 
may dissolve even dehydrated animal 
tissue. The more concentrated the solu- 
tion, the more rapid is the destruction. 

To compare the effects of neutral- 
ization (using a 5 per cent solution 
of sodium bicarbonate) with those of 
water, extensive tests indicated that the 
use of water, either in a large tank or 
from a running tap, was considerably 
better in treating acid burns than neu- 
tralization. However, could the neutral- 
izing solution have been poured on the 
wound as abundantly as water, the ef- 
fects would have been even better. 

If a becomes 
soaked with corrosive fluids burning 


patient’s clothing 


will continue until the clothing is re- 
moved. The first general rule of re- 


Lots of water for chemical burns. 
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moving the cause of injury should 
followed. Clothing should be remo) 
immediately, but at the same 
every effort should be made to ke: p 
injured When 


burned area is exposed, the a 


person warm. 
alkali which remains should }y 
moved by flushing copiously but & 
with large quantities of water 
if possible. Shock will be less: 
the water is warm, but speed 
greater importance and, if possibli 
stream of running water should by 
rected onto the burned area so that 
washed av 
The burned area may then be treat 


the chemical may be 


as any heat burn and covered wit! 
suitable protection, preferably a 
soluble jelly. This will avoid th: 
cessity of removing grease whe! 
ther treatment is given by the doct 
However, some doctors may re 
mend the use of sterile vaselin 
anhydrous lanolin as_protectiv 
erings for first and second deg: 
burns. Persons giving first aid 
make the mistake of first applyu 
antidote. It is of advantage to 
some neutralizing agent, but this | 
ment is not nearly as importa! 
proper flushing with water. Many a! 
dotes will neutralize the cher 

lies on the skin only and not pet 

to a sufficient depth to prevent 
rosion of the deeper structures. Als 
when burns are treated by n 

tion heat may be generated 
chemical action. Large an 
water tend to carry off heat 


Treatment of Burns with Gentian 
Violet 


Many doctors are now us 
violet in the form of a jell: 
second or third degree bu 
known cases the results hav 
isfactory. No scars have ren 
the course of the patient has 


; 


Augus! 





free from fever. A thick layer of 
lly is usually placed on four or 
of gauze and the dressing 

ed to the burned area. In severe 
epeated applications of the dye 
be necessary. When a moist, ster- 
protective layer has formed over 
burned area, rapid healing has 
reported. It is reported that with- 
he first half hour after application 
wound becomes and remains pain- 


Treatment of Burns with Picric 
Acid 


the following paragraph, from a 
ter of a prominent industrial physi- 
n, is of particular interest: 

| was taught in medical school not 
se picric acid on burns because of 
e danger of picric acid poisoning. 
en | went to the Company, 
there was 
a saturated solution of picric 


medical department 
as a first dressing for burns. 
* anew man with the company I 
not want to make any 
methods, 
situation 


drastic 
and after 
with the 
rsonnel of the medical department 
ran a test series of 500 burns; those 


nges in their 


king the over 


eated with picric acid improved 
ster and were more comfortable, but 
th certain exceptions. We began to 
estigate these exceptions, and this 
what we found: those burns on 
h piecric acid was used within the 
st 15 minutes after the burn occurred 
the ones which improved more 
pidly and were the more comfort- 
When used later than 15 minutes, 
good effects fell off rapidly. The 
results those 
hich were treated immediately, i. e., 
hin the first five minutes. We also 
med never to repeat for that burn 
wet picric acid dressing. 


were obtained on 


Shock 


the warmth of the patient 
issured and burns have been 
dressed, the next question 
should the patient be taken 
tal immediately? The tend- 
et a person to the hospital 
as possible may cause dis- 
-ults. Any one who has been 
ked should be kept warm, 
it rest. The disturbance of 
ion may easily prove fatal. 
fering from shock should 
only on advice of a physi- 


‘rs sometimes administer 
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morphine, either hypodermically or 
under the tongue, soon after the patient 
is injured, to relieve pain and thereby 
minimize shock. 


First Aid Treatment of Chemical 
Eye Burns 


Chemical burns to the eye differ from 
those to the skin, as the eye always 
presents a moist surface. While the eye 
has no protecting surface, the outpour- 
ing of tears tends to dilute and remove 
any material. 

The removal of the 
chemical is very important. This can 
best be accomplished by careful wash- 
ing, even in the case of substances 
which are not readily soluble in water. 
The water may be poured from a cup 
or glass onto the bridge of the nose 
and allowed to run over the eyeball, 
which is kept exposed. by holding the 
lid open. Do not pour water directly 
on the eyeball. 

Experiments have’. led. to the con- 
clusion that treatment ,by neutraliza- 
tidp increases the damage to the eye 
and? therefore, thorough washing with 


mechanical 


water should be encouraged. as a first 
aid measure. This is true, regardless 
of the concentration of the chemical. 

These experiments also indicated to 
some authorities that neutralization as 
treatment after washing with water was 
not of added benefit and might be 
dangerous, as the chemical action of 
the neutralizing agent might impair 





PRACTICAL FIRST AID. - 


Physical and Nervous Shock 


HIS condition is most important to know about 

No one knows exactly what it is, but it is liable 
to occur after any accident. People sometimes 
die of it. 


Learn these signs of shock and never forget 
them: 


Very pale face covered with beads of sweat. 
. Wide staring eyes—pupils large. 
. “Gone” took. 
- Cold, 
. Feeble breathing or breathing in long drawn out 
sighs. 
. Pulse very weak or not felt at all. 


clammy skin. 


What to Do 

. Send for a doctor. If there is any bleeding, en- 
deavor to stop it immediately. 

. Don't ask the person questions. 

. Lay him on his back with his head low if pos- 
sible. 

. Do not move him if it can be avoided. 

. Loosen tight clothing. 

. Cover him completety, feet to chin, with blankets 
or coats and keep him warm. 

. Turn head to one side for fear of vomiting. 

. Hold a cloth moistened with aromatic spirits of 
ammonia near his nose, 


Rub limbs, under the covers, towards the body 
Don't give him anything to drink until he is 
conscious. 


Pats 


Gel SAFETY INSTRUCTION CARD No, 284 











Miniature of National Safety Coun- 
cil Safety Instruction Card No, 284. 
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vision by creating scar tissue. How- 
ever, there should be an early use of 
bland oil or antiseptic ointment to 
avoid adhesions. 

The use 


(boric acid jelly .or some soothing 


of a soothing ointment 


ointment especially recommended by 
the medical director of the plant) in 
the after treatment has proved benefi- 
cial as it induces healing and prevents 
a rough eyelid from causing further 
damage. It is seldom necessary to use 
additional washing unless there is con- 
siderable dead tissue. Cold compresses 
may be used to decrease the pain. 


Shower Baths 


Since it has been proved conclu- 
sively that washing all acid or alkali 
burns with a generous supply of water 
is the best method of treatment imme- 
diately after the burn, it is essential 
that an ample supply of water be 
made available near all acid tank fil- 
ling stations and other places where 
a workman is likely to encounter cor- 
rosive chemicals. 

There is a difference of opinion 
as to the efficiency of the ordinary 
shower bath constructed of a circular 
pipe with small holes. The water from 
this might be slow in penetrating the 
clothing. A shower made up of 11 or 
144 inch pipe equipped with a quick 
opening valve, giving a strong impact 
of a 114 inch stream of water will 
penetrate more rapidly than water 
from a tap and is a type used quite 
extensively in chemical plants. A satis- 
factory type of shower bath is one 
with a quick opening valve which oper- 
ales by merely stepping on a platform, 
the workman being deluged with water 
immediately. 

In many plants where operations are 
carried on quite some distance from a 
shower bath it is advisable to have 
tubs or barrels of water nearby into 
which workers can jump in an emerg- 
ency. Many serious burns have been 
prevented and lives saved by such first 
aid measures. 


Acetic Acid 


Bathe freely with water and apply a 


saturated solution of bicarbonate of 


soda. 


Alkalis 
The harmful effect of alkalis on the 


skin is due to chemical combination 
with the tissue and to the extraction of 
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water from the tissues. Here, too, ex- 
periments have indicated that thorough 
washing with water is more effective 
than neutralization. 


Ammonia 


freely 


Bathe 
) 


‘ ¢ 
apply a 2% 


then 
solution of acetic acid. 


with water and 


Caustic Potash or Soda 


Bathe freely 
) 


apply a 2% 


with water and then 
solution of acetic acid. 


Chromium 


Workers in dyestuffs, photo engrav- 
ing, electroplating, steel manufacture 
and leather tanning are subject to 
acid, the 
usual source of such injuries, causes 


chromium burns. Chromic 


what is known in industry as_ the 
“chromehole.” There is also danger ot 
absorption which may result fatally. 
For additional information on this sub- 
ject see the National Safety Council’s 


Health Pamphlet No. 1, 


“Chromium.” 


: 
Practices 


burns should be 
given a thorough washing with water, 


While chromium 


also bé 
secured from the application of a few 


satisfactory results may 


drops of ammonium _polysulphide, 


making the acid milder. 


Cyanide 


Cyanide burns are relatively fre- 


quent because cyanides are used in 


so many industrial operations. The 
action of cyanide on the skin, while 


that of alkalis, 


“eczema-like” 


similar to usually 


causes an eruption. 

Serious burns may be caused by the 
splashing of fused cyanide, and as 
there is danger of absorption which 
may cause death, prompt treatment is 
necessary. Immediate removal of the 
burned flesh by a doctor is highly de- 
sirable but where this is impracticable, 
some steps should be taken to reduce 
the rate and amount of absorption. 
Two methods are: 

a. Drop a 20 per cent solution of 
potassium permanganate on the burn. 
group of this 
10% of the tests. 
b. Drop ammonium polysulphide 


In a certain 


cases 


gave protection in 


solution upon the burn. This has given 
complete protection against absorption 
in a number of tests. 

The use of ammonium polysulphide 
as a first aid remedy in such cases 
gives the industrial physician a longer 
what to do next. In 


time to decide 
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extensive burns it will allow him more 
time to prepare 
the burned flesh; if the burns cover 
only a small area, removal of the flesh 
might be avoided. 


for the removal of 


Hydrochloric Acid 


Bathe in water and apply a satu- 
rated solution of bicarbonate of soda. 


Hydrocyanic Acid 


Wash with water and then imme- 
diately drop on the burn either am- 
monium polysulphide or a solution of 


potassium permanganate. 


For burns about the eye—water. 


Hydrofluoric Acid 


Hydrofluoric colorless 
liquid and a violent corrosive. Skin 


acid is a 


burns show a tendency to suppurate 
and heal very slowly. Apply a 5 per 
cent solution of ammonium carbonate 
or powdered sodium bicarbonate to 
the burn. Boric 
which 


acid is also recom- 


mended forms relatively 


harmless sodium fluoborate. 


Metallic Salts 


Metallic salts which are frequent 
causes of burns are silver nitrate, cop- 
per sulphate and zine chloride. 

Burns from zinc which 
is used in the preservation of wood, 
are characterized by ulcers and loose 


dead tissue. The application of sodium 


chloride, 


bicarbonate solution is considered an 


effective treatment for burns from 


metallic salts. 
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Nitric Acid 


General advice is to bat 
with water and then apply a 
solution of bicarbonate of 
doctor in commenting on 1 
burns advises scrubbing unt 
yellow pigment is removed. H 
mends a very thorough scrub 
scap, ammonia and water. | 
ported that patients given th 

ment suffered much less tha 
otherwise have been the case. In this 
doctor’s experience, nitric acid burns 
very deeply and, therefore, requires 
much neutralization. 


Soda Ash 


Bathe freely with water and the: 
apply a 2% solution of acetic acid. 


Sulphuric Acid 


Bathe in water and apply a sat 
rated solution of bicarbonate of soda 


Questions on Silver 


Q.—What would be the best chen 
cal to add to hot water for quick dry 
ing Sterling silver and plated ware? 

What would be the sodium cyanid 
content of one gallon of plating solu 
tion by adding 8 oz. of sodium cyanid 
to 1 gal. solution? 

Have been getting a test of 4 
per gal. Am I correct? 

A.—Some soap can be added to the 
hot water. Upon drying, a thin film of 
soap will remain on the work which 
will give enough protection to preve! 
staining for a short period. 

Use a good grade of neutral soap, 
such as Ivory, in the amount of 4 ozs 
to 10 gallons of water plus l o2 
cyanide. 

If 8 ozs. of sodium cyanide is added 
to a gallon of plain water, the test 
should show this amount. lf, howe 
some of the cyanide is combined will 
another ingredient, such as silver cyal 


th 


ide to form sodium silver cyanide, 


> 


analysis will not show ail of the 
Thus if the solution contains | 
silver cyanide, .38 ozs. of sodiun 
ide will be required to disso! 
amount of silver cyanide. On: 
silver chloride requires ./1 
sodium cyanide (96-98%). > 
p. 42, 1936 Platers’ Guideb 

If a sample of the solution 
tion is forwarded we will chec! 
alysis of the free cyanide cont 

. —_G. B. Hocasoo 
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1, Is undoubtedly true that the 
polishing department of the modern 
‘ndustrial plant geared to high pro- 
duction has been among the last to 
step up in performance to a point 
omparable to other departments in- 
volving such machine tool operations 
as erinding, lapping, reaming, boring, 
and so forth. It is probably fair to 
say that up to recently, polishing with 
set-up wheels was relatively the most 
expensive and least efficient of these 
operations. Unfortunately, this situa- 
tion still exists in some plants even 
today. Consequently, more and more 
attention has been given to all the 
factors involved in polishing. 

The step-up in efficiency and im- 
provement in the use of set-up polish- 
ing wheels has been made possible 
hy developments in several directions 
among which may be listed the in- 
troduction of the automatic polish- 
ing machine, developments in abra- 
sive grain, improvements in the setting 
ip and drying of the wheels. 

It is our purpose to confine our- 
selves entirely to a consideration of 
improvements in abrasive grain— 
what they are and how they are main- 
tained. 

In a set-up wheel head, as with a 
crinding wheel, it is necessary that 
ithe most suitable grain be chosen, 
that such grain be held most firmly. 
by the adhesive which is generally 
clue, and that the spacing of grain, 
glue. and intervening pores—that is, 
the structure of the wheel head—be 
such as to give the most efficient action 
under conditions of use. Laboratory 
tests and field experience both have 
shown that to meet the conditions, 
several requirements are essential in 
the abrasive grain. 


Chemical Composition and Crystal 
Structure 


mical composition and crys- 
re determine the inherent 
nd strength properties of 


lonthly Review of the American 
Society, May, 1937. 


Properties of Fused Alumina Grain 








The status of this type of grain. Chemical composition, 
crystal structure, particle size, and shape of grain.“ 





By A. A. KLEIN 


The Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 


an abrasive. By far the most impor- 
tant abrasive used in polishing is a 
fused alumina of approximately the 
following chemical composition: 


SiO. (silica) 1.50% 
heoO; (ferric oxide) 0.50 
TiO. (titania) 3.00 


Al.O; (alumina) 95.00 (by difference) 

A lump of such an abrasive is 
dense, brown in color, with a resinous 
luster and a conchoidal fracture. No 
evidence of cleavage or parting planes 
is present. 

When examined under the micro- 
scope, this abrasive is found to be 
made up of about 95 per cent of syn- 
thetic corundum (the alpha form of 
alumina), the remainder being a non- 
crystalline slag and glass in the form 
of stringers, irregular patches and 
rounded globules. Characteristic for 
this abrasive is its crystal structure. 
The alumina crystals are large, dense, 
and lacking in cleavage. The slag and 
glass lie essentially within the crystals 
in particles separated from each other. 
Because of its coarse crystallinity, all 
individual grains in any size, used for 
polishing, are each composed of a 
part of only one crystal. By labora- 
tory tests as well as field experience, 
this material is the strongest and 
toughest commercial aluminous abra- 
sive available. 





Fig. 1. Photomicrograph X15 of fused 
alumina abrasive of composition 


given above. 
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In the manufacture of this product 
a careful chemical control is exercised 
on the raw materials as well as on the 
finished abrasive; this in addition to 
a careful inspection of the latter for 
crystal structure. 


Particle Size 


At a symposium held some time ago 
on control of particle size by the 
American Society for Testing Mater- 
ials, which was followed by a consider- 
ation of screen specifications, it was 
agreed that the requirements of the 
abrasive industry were so stringent in 
comparison with other industries, as to 
place these requirements in a class by 
itself. Such a statement is particular- 
ly interesting when it is considered 
that not very long ago the inspection 
for sizing of abrasive grain was a mat- 
ter of judgment on the part of an 
individual as to whether the products 
being inspected matched the respective 
reference samples set up as standards 
for size. The comparison was made 
visually in the coarse sizes and micro- 
scopically in the finer sizes. Obvious- 
ly such methods were open to the limit- 
ations of the human equation. 

The change to a mechanical method 
was by no means easy since in the 
first place it involved a consideration 
of the variability in screen aperture: 
and the accuracy to which they could 
be woven. Even now with all the im- 
provements and progress that have 
heen made, the surest way to deter- 
mine whether a screen has the proper 
specification is to sieve through it a 
standard sample whose analysis is 
known. 

During 1930-1931 the Abrasive 
Grain Industry employed for nearly 
a year a full-time research associate at 
the Bureau of Standards to study test 
sieves, technique of sieving including 
calibration and establishing master 
grain standards. Much valuable in- 
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formation was developed and as a re- 
sult of this work, the Industry now has 
at Washington a set of master refer- 
ence test sieves for use by members in 
checking working test sieves in cases 


Today 


among the abrasive grain 


of dispute. there is a sizing 
agreement 
producers which, while not one hun- 
dred per cent perfect, is nevertheless 
a great improvement over conditions 
existing a few years ago. 

The following tabulation gives the 


most recent spec ifications now in use. 


LO) 

15 

0) 

60 0098 

70 0083 
70 80 0070 
80 LOO 0059 
100 120 0049 
LOO 140 004 | 
120 170 0035 


140 200 .0029 


Method of Test 


The screens referred to above are 
those of the | 
fied by the | 


or equivalent. 


. 5. standard series certi- 
S. Bureau of Standards 
100 gm. are shaken five 

minutes on a suitable testing machine. 

In making proper use of these speci- 
borne 


fications several facts must be 


in mind. First, screens which are cert- 
ified by the Bureau of Standards do 
not necessarily give identical sieving 
values for the same material. Second- 
ly. screens do not remain constant in 
use since there is a definite tendency 
for apertures to become larger and 
before holes or tears 


Finally, dif- 


ferent testing machines may give vary- 


more variable 


actually become evident. 


ing sieving values for the same grain 


Fig. 2. Chunky or blocky grains. 
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sample on the same screens. Because 
of these limitations it is recommended 
to the larger users of abrasive grain 
who have provided themselves with 
means of applying these specifications 
that for 


from the manufacturer samples meet- 


reference use they secure 
ing their own polishing requirements 
and agreed upon by both parties as 
passing the specifications. In cases of 
dispute, for instance, these samples 
should be referred to and should dis- 


tinguish between variability of prod- 


Maxi- 
rie 
Through 
5% on 35 & 45 
15 & 5 60 
50 & 70 
60 & 70 80 
70 & 80 100 
80 & 100 120 
100 & 120 140 
120 & 140 200 
140 & 170 230 
& 200 : 170,200,230 270 
& 230 200,230,270 


270 7 230,270,325 


Cumulativ 
Minimum of 


uct for which the manufacturer is re- 
sponsible and variability in screening 
conditions on the part of the user. 


Capillarity 


Capillarity is that property which 
determines the ease and ability of wet- 
ting of abrasive grain surfaces by a 
glue solution and is measured by the 
height to which abrasive grain in a 
hollow glass tube will draw up water 
from below against the force of gravity 
during a given time. This property 
is a function of the cleanliness of grain 
surfaces since the presence of oil or 
vrease films tend to repel the water or 
glue solution, thus preventing them 
from properly wetting the grain sur- 
faces. Field experience without excep- 
tion indicates that a loss of capillary, 
venerally due to poor storage condi- 
tions of the keg after opening or of 
improper procedure in handling the 
grain in the set-up trough, seriously 
impairs the grip or bonding strength 
between the glue and the abrasive. 
Wheels set up with grain of low cap- 
illarity will likely shed the grain dur- 
ing polishing and so give a poor per- 
formance because of short life. 

Laboratory tests measuring briquette 
tensile strength of glue bonded grain 
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made and tested under care} 
trolled conditions have cle; 
cated the undesirable effect o 
low capillarity as shown in 
lation below. 


Abrasive Capillarity 


~ 36 abrasive C 7.4 cm, 
1.8 
abrasive B 7.0 

- as 1.9 
abrasive C 


1.0 


Shape of Grain 


Not very many years ago the matte: 
of external grain shape was practi 
cally uncontrolled in the 
ture of abrasive grain. 


manuta 
Such prod 
ucts were made according to one or 
more milling procedures and ever 
these might or might not be rigidl) 
adhered to. That this resulted in a 
large variation in grain shape is read 
ily understood. Now we know that by 
adopting the proper milling steps, th: 
shape of grain can be controlled and 
varied as desired. 

It is no exaggeration to state that 
industrial requirements made it ne 
essary, it would be possible, start 
with the same crude abrasive in th 
lump form, to produce at one extreme 
which approached spherical 
forms and at the other extreme thos 
consisting essentially of flakes and sl 


grains 


As a matter of fact however 
the requirements are met by tw 


vers. 


shapes of grain, one which is block 
or chunky and consists of irregular 
hick 


equidimensional grains as well as | 


wedges. (See Fig. 2). 


The other while containing 
chunky 


pere entage 


dominant amount of 
notable 
flat and elo 


orain. (See Fig. 3). 


shows also a 


thinner wedges, 


Fig. 3. Flat and elongated 
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t interesting to observe that 
IS sandpaper a third shape is 
Here the grains are com- 

-entially of thin wedges, 


| elongated grain. 


rea 

Con inspection test methods have 
en used to insure the uniformity of 
ne and to make certain that the 


ine has the required shape. One 
h test depends upon the fact that 


the bulking weight of grain carried 
inder comparable conditions de- 
nds upon the factor of shape. 


Chunky equidimensional grain give 
reater bulking weights than thin 
wedges, flats, and elongated grain. 


idhesion of Grain to Glue 


[he question of treating the surface 

srain to specifically produce a 
oreater bonding strength between it 
nd glue has, within the last few years, 
heen extremely active with the manu- 
facturers of electric furnace abrasives. 
Previously, the purpose of this step 
i manufacture was, as has been stated 
previously, merely to remove the in- 
finitesimal oily film which was held 
responsible for low capillarity. The 
removal of the film was accomplished 
either through the detergent action of 
an alkaline solution or through the 
volatilization of the film by heat. Grain 
treated by these methods still finds 
many very useful applications in 
polishing, particularly in the finer 
sizes ( 100 and finer). 

lor the coarser, rougher operations, 
ind particularly for high production 
requirements, it has been found neces- 
sary to considerably improve the grip 
with which the glue holds the abrasive 
by treatments which give etched coat- 
ings on the grain surfaces. The abra- 
sive grain is first coated with suitable 
chemicals and then heated at temper- 


tures sufficient to cause a chemical 





g. 4 in wedges, flakes and long 


grains. 











Tensile Strength 


in lbs./sq. in. % Strength 
Volume % Abrasive B Abrasive C Increase of 
Abras. Glue Unetched Etched Coating C over B 
53 4 675 871 28 
53 10 1363 1710 25 
67 fo 1010 1210 20 
67 10 2170 2620 21 





reaction at the surface of the alumina 
crystals, which results in their being 
etched. 

Such products are composed of 
grain which have lost their original 
bright luster and appear dull, rough- 
ened, and more or less dusty. A com- 
parison will illustrate the difference, 
particularly in surface roughness, be- 
tween unetched and etched coated 
erain. (See Fig. 5 below). 

It must be observed at this point 
that a considerable difference in pol- 
ishing performance and characteris- 
tics of wheel heads is possible when 
they are set up with various etched 
coated grain depending upon several 
factors, chief of which are the chemi- 
cal composition of the coating, the 
heat treatment employed, and the uni- 
formity of the coating around the 
crain surfaces. 

For instance, two etched coated 
products which we shall designate as 
abrasives C and M, are unlike in 
chemical composition of coating and 
temperature application. They pro- 
duce wheel heads which fit them to 
give the best polishing results under 
entirely different field conditions. 

Wheels set up with abrasive C have 
the hardest acting heads and find best 
application where the metal is less 
sensitive to heat and where the work 
tends to dress the wheel due to thin 
contacts, projecting corners and edges. 
On the other hand, heads set up with 
abrasive C must be properly dried else 
they tend to glaze, which results in 
burning or checking the work. 

Abrasive M produces heads which 
have a faster cut, and at the same time 
a high efficiency with less tendency to 
burn the work. This abrasive is par- 
ticularly adapted to flat work where 
the dressing action of the metal is not 
serious, and to conditions where the 
wheels tend to burn and check the 
work. . 

The increase of strength of an 
etched coated grain versus the same 
erain unetched is shown in the tabu- 
lation. above of tensile strength bri- 
quette tests of 36 grain bonded with 
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glue and made to several controlled 
structures, 

The greater adhesion of glue to ab- 
rasive C is related to the etched coat- 
ing, but the cause or causes for it are 
not entirely known. It may be the 
greater surface exposed to the glue by 
the “hill and valley” effect of the coat- 
ing. It may be the greater absorption 
of glue by the coating; or it may be a 
strengthening of the glue bond posts 
by the presence of an extremely slight 
amount of alkali contributed by the 
coating. 

It must be emphasized that the un- 
prepossessing appearance, including 
the dusty nature of etched coated grain 
such as abrasive C or M, is of no con- 
sequence since it has no adverse effect 
on capillarity and adhesive strength, 
and does not impair the efficiency of 
the abrasive in polishing. 

In conclusion it may be stated that 
the purpose of this paper has been to 
present rather briefly the status of 
fused alumina polishing grain as it is 
made today. It is evident that im- 
provements in quality have taken place 
throughout all the steps in preparation 
of the grain, beginning with the fu- 
sion of the abrasive in the electric 
furnace. These improvements, to- 
gether with the development of tests 
to maintain them uniformly, have 
served their role and borne their bur- 
den in making possible the ever-in- 
creasing efficiency of operation in the 
polishing room. It is to be expected 
that progress in the future will not be 
found wanting. 





Fig. 5. Dull, rough and dusty grains. 
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Lacquers for Metal Products—Part |] 


Plated Brass and Copper 


A LACQUER that gives good re- 


sults on solid brass or coppel products 
may be utterly unsuited for finishing 
products plated with these same met- 
als. The this the 
fact that the plated coating invariably 


reason for lies in 
carries in its pores traces of the salts 
used in the plating bath. These residual 
salts cannot be completely removed by 
rinsing, no matter how carefully done 
or how often repeated, and, unless 
something is done to prevent their ac- 
tion, they will sooner or later absorb 
moisture and form a solution which 
spreads over the surface of the prod- 
uct, causing what is known as “stain 
spotting”. The cyanides are particu- 
lurly troublesome in this respect. 

To combat stain spotting, great care 
has to be taken at every step on the 
plating and finishing process. Details 
vary with products and processes, but 
among the precautions taken by elec- 
tro-platers are the following: 

Make the product out of a compact 

base metal. 

Keep the free cyanide in the plating 

bath as low as possible. 

Encourage stains to form by al- 

lowing the products to remain 


over night in a humid atmos- 


phere after plating, then remove 
them by scratch-brushing or other 
method. 

Bake the products at 250° F. 

This 


renders 


after 
plating and rinsing. dries 
the salts 


liable to 


out and them 


absorb moisture. 


less 


The last, and perhaps, most im- 
pertant line of defense against stain 
spotting is the use of lacquers specially 
developed for finishing brass and cop- 
per plated goods. These lacquers con- 
tain compounds that resist the action 
of the traces of the salts left 
metal pores and thus counteract the 


in the 


for stains to form. 
If the plated products are baked 
after plating and can be lacquered im- 


tendency 


mediately on cooling, they can be fin- 
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Lacquers for plated brass, copper, silver and nix kel, 
and for aluminum, zinc, magnesium, cadmium, chro- 
mium, iron and steel. The prevention of stain spotting. 





By GUSTAVE KLINKENSTEIN 
Vice-President and Technical Director 
Maas & Waldstein Company, Newark, New Jersey 


ished with a “non-stain-spot” lacquer, 
which gives a fine, durable finish, suit- 
able for either indoor or outdoor use. 

When the products are not baked, 
they may be dipped in “water-dip” 
after the final 
rinsing and while they are still wet. 
Water-dip lacquer has the property of 
displacing water on a wet surface. It 
forms a coating that seals the pores and 


lacquer immediately 


retards the action of the stain-forming 
salts. It can be used as the final finish, 
when the appearance of the product is 
not of great importance, or as the 
foundation for a better finish. In the 
latter event, the products do not need 
to be given the final finish immedi- 
ately, as they are sufficiently protected 
against spotting by the water-dip lac- 
quer. 

As yet, there is no complete remedy 
for stain spotting. Stains will some- 
times appear in spite of every possible 
precaution, with the 
trouble can be practically eliminated. 

“Oxidized” plated goods are sub- 


though care, 


ject to crystal spotting as well as stain 
spotting, and only a special lacquer 
should be used for this class of work. 


Plated Silver and Nickei 


Lacquers for plated silver or nickel 
products must be water white, and 
must afford protection from stain spot- 
ting. If the products are “oxidized”, 
crystal spotting must also be taken in- 
to consideration. 


Aluminum and Zinc 


In the past, aluminum, zinc, and 
their alloys were notoriously difficult 
to lacquer, as they form metallic soaps 
with the commonly used lacquer bases, 
and this action, of course, destroys the 
lacquer film. Recently, however, clear 
lacquers have been developed which 


METAL 


adhere well to these metals and insy 
good color retention for a lone pel 
of time. 


Designers are now ab! 
use these metals in a variety of beay! 
ful natural finishes, which were , 
viously impracticable bec ause of 
rapid darkening of the metals wh 
unprotected from the atmosphere 


These lacquers, are, however, suit 


able only for indoor use. No ck 
lacquer for aluminum or zinc. ti 
will withstand outdoor exposure 
as yet been developed. 

Pigmented lacquers for alumin 
and zine alloys are also available, a: 


these are used extensively for finishing 


die castings. When the castings 


from the molds clean, these “die-cast 


ing” lacquers can be applied imm« 
alely. But if the castings are coat 
with oxide, or are intended for outd 
service, they must be treated bef 
finishing by some process that inact 
ates the oxide (which is 
more active than the metal) and 

the finish better adhesion. Several d 
ferent 


pretreatment processes are 


which coats the cast 


with metallic phosphate, and anotl 


use, one of 


hem 
cnemicali 


deposits a thin layer of a different 


metal on the surface of the casting 
The brilliant “anodic” colors 
aluminum can now be reproduced 
any metal by a new type of lacque 
using a semi-transparent pigment. A 
the 
many new ones can be produ 
this 
As aluminum and zinc diff 
chemical reactions, lacquers d 
for the alloys of either of thes: 
should not be used on the ot! 


known chemical 


| 
u 


way. 
n th 


Magnesium and Cadm 


Die castings made of a n 
alloy, which is even lighter ' 
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colori os wd 








hal 


nu e coming into use and spe- 
| ers have been developed for 
his | also. The conditions for 
are the same as for finishes 
num and zine alloys. 
Cadmium offered a_ particularly 
\ificult. problem in adhesion to the 
wequer chemist, but this problem, too, 
has been solved, though, in practice, 
dmium coatings are not often lac- 
ered 


Chromium 


Chromium needs no lacquer for its 
rotection as it is not discolored or 

any other way affected by exposure 
) the atmosphere; but chromium 
vroducts are frequently colored, and 
»igmented lacquer-enamels are widely 
ised for this purpose. 

It is. however, impossible to apply 
directly to 
polished chromium. They will not 
adhere satisfactorily, nor will any 


these lacquer-enamels 


known air-drying finish do so. It is, 
therefore, necessary to first coat the 
surface to be finished with a special 
hromium primer, which is afterwards 
baked. This 
wiously to the metal, resists heat, re- 


primer adheres _ ten- 
mains flexible, and permits the metal 

be engraved after it is applied. 
\fter it is applied, the metal can be 
finished in any desired manner as the 
rimer provides an excellent founda- 
tion for lacquer-enamel. 


Iron and Steel 

Ordinary lacquers are rarely ap- 
lied directly to bare iron or steel 
surfaces because they cannot prevent 
the corrosion of the metal. The lac- 
juer film itself forms an adequate 
protection, but if the metal is exposed 
') the atmosphere at any point, cor- 
tosion begins, spreads under the film, 
ud destroys it. Hence, steel products 
we ordinarily first rust-proofed, and 
then given a protective coating of a 
primer, which is preferably baked on, 
iter which any kind of lacquer can 

applied. For many products, a 
ngle coat of suitable lacquer pro- 
des a satisfactory finish, but for 
thers, many coats may be needed. In 
nishing certain high-priced auto- 
mobiles, for example, 14 coats of lac- 
quer mployed. 


Lacquer-Enamels 

loping lacquer-enamels, or 
pisemented laequers, for finishing 
etals, much the same prob- 
encountered as with clear 
lo secure satisfactory ad- 
ability, and other qualities, 
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lucquer-enamels have to be designed 
specifically for the metal or alloy on 
which they are to be used and for the 
service conditions to which they are 
to be subjected. 

The use of color introduces addi- 
tional complications. The chemical 
and mechanical properties of each 
pigment, including, especially, its rate 
of fading when exposed to light, have 
to be considered in the preparation of 
every formula. 


The number of colors demanded by 
industry is limitless. Lacquer-enamel 
manufacturers put out standard color 
cards, but “something in between” 
is usually wanted. In consequence, 
any given line of lacquer-enamels 
will ordinarily consist of hundreds 
of different shades and tones. 


Air-drying lacquer-enamels of any 
color and any degree of gloss are 
supplied for direct application on 
every metal and alloy used by indus- 
try, with the exception of chromium, 
for reasons already given. An attrac- 
tive finish can be obtained by the use 
of a single coat of lacquer-enamel of 
good quality, but better durability can 
be obtained by applying the lacquer- 
enamel over an undercoat of primer 
(preferably baked), and a_ further 


protection and greater depth of gloss 
by using a top-coat of clear lacquer 
over the lacquer-enamel. In this con- 
nection it may be pointed out that the 
tendency is always in the direction of 
better finishes because an attractive 
finish helps to sell goods of every de- 
scription, and the buying public is 
becoming maore critical with respect 
to finishes. : 

Interesting metal-and-color com- 
binations are obtained by covering the 
entire surface of a product with lac- 
quer-enamel and buffing elevated por- 
tions of the surface to the base metal, 
leaving the lacquer-enamel in the re- 
cesses. When the base metal so treated 
is polished chromium, a special baked 
primer coat must be applied before 
lacquering. 

Similar effects are also produced 
by the use of lacquers designed to 
withstand immersion in plating baths, 
without injuring the finish. Certain 
portions of the product to be finished 
are protected by means of a mask or 
stencil, and the unprotected surfaces 
are lacquered. Then the product is 
plated, but only the unlacquered areas 
will receive a deposit of metal. After 
plating, the product is buffed and 
then covered with a coat of clear 
lacquer. 


Zinc Oxide Fumes 


(.—We would like to get a little 
information in regard to our foundry 
work. As we are having considerable 
trouble from zine oxide poisoning, dur- 
ing pouring of brass. Would you ad- 
vise us how we can overcome this 
difficulty? We have put a large fan in 
the molding room, but are unable to 
get enough gases out to prevent sick- 
ness. Would a gas mask overcome this 
trouble? 

A.—Investigation shows that fully 
75% of all brass workers where high 
zinc alloys are poured, are subject to 
foundry fever, due to the fumes of the 
high zinc alloy. The symptoms are irri- 
tation tending to coughing fits accom- 
panied by headaches and ague. After 
several hours of this a strong sweat 
comes on and the spell is over. The 
only cure seems to be the removal of 
the cause. 

The remedy for a foundry so affected 
is the raising of the roof to make the 
working space more airy and commod- 
ious. This with high stacks to remove 
the vapors will put an end to the 
trouble at once. 

Gas masks will help if the above 
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is impossible, or several stacks placed 
on the roof, high enough to create a 
draft. These stacks can be made with 
a damper so that they can be closed 
when pouring operations are not in 
progress. W. J. Rearpon. 


Facts About Copper’ 
Did you know that: 


the American nickel contains 
three times as much Copper as 
nickel. Nearly three million pounds 
of Copper are used annually in 
minting U. S. coins, including gold 
and silver pieces. The familiar penny, 
or “copper,” is really made of 
Bronze, containing 95% Copper and 
5% tin and zine. 
Pocahontas, beautiful Indian 
princess, bribed one of her kinsmen 
to lead her aboard a British ship by 
giving him a Copper kettle. This led 
to her subsequent marriage to John 
Rolfe, Virginia tobacco grower. 
in a telephone conversation be- 
tween New York and San Francisco 
800 tons of Copper wire are in use. 


*From the Copper & Brass Research Assn 
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Shop Problems CASTING.» 


FABRICATION °* 


ASSEMBLING «= « 


PLATING °« 


~ 


METALLURGICAL 


FINISHING 


Questions from readers relating to shop practice and answers by our associate editors 





Gold Color Finish 
(). We are 


sample of a 
like to know 
to get this particular finish. 

We that it is 
acid dipped that the 
cold however, we are 
positive, 

\.— The first 


matte dip using a solution of a com- 


enclosing herewith a 


metal bar and would 


some inexpensive way 
presume etched or 
and color is 
lacquer; not 


article is given a 


position such as: 


icid l gal 
acid ] 


oxide 


Sulphuric 
Nitric 
Zine 


gal. 
or sulphate to saturation 
Operate hot and keep water out of 
the dip. 
Another dip that can be used is: 


Sodium dichromate + ozs. 
Sulphuric acid 12 ozs. 


Water l 
Room temperature. 


gal. 


The article is then gold dipped in 
solution composed of: 


Sodium gold cyanide 
Sodium cyanide 


carbonat 


Water l gal. 


Sodium 


and 


Use at 


Rinse, lacquer with a clear 


lacquer. 

A gold color can also be obtained 
hy the use of a gold dye lacquet over 
a brass of the the 


proper shade but 
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should 
color as sample. 


Be me 


above method cive the 


Problem 5,598. 


Peeling Nickel 


(.—Please send us analysis of the 


same 


solution mailed tod 

After 
your 
1930 we 


trouble but not very much until latel 


being 


separate cover. corre 


solution from analysis 


vember have had 

We are beginning to experienc: 
peeling trouble on plating thin artic! 
when coated with chromium oth 
it appears to be all right. Pleas 
us report at earliest 
\.—Analysis_ of 


tion: 


Convenience 
the nickel 
Nickel 


Chloride, as am. chlorid: 


pH 6.8 


The pH is too high. Add 12 fi 
ounces of sulphuric acid per 100 
lons of solution. 

Also add *4 0z./gal. of ammor 
chloride, 
nickel salts. Submit sample for 


check on pH. 


If peeling continues give 


and 3 ozs. val ot s 


deta is 
cleaning procedure employed 
will troubl 


possible we locate 


you. 
G. B. H., Jr., 
(). After 


solution according to your analysis 


Problem 
correcting oul 
thoroughly stirred the same and 


bottle 


are 


below the =U 


sending to vi 


ped out a 
which we 
final checkup as per your request 
In regard to our cleaning 
that we 


I will say use a Col 


solution with brush for the last | 








Use this Blank for Solution Analysis Information 


Name 
Address 


Employed by 


Fill in all items if possible. 


Class of work being plated: 


Volume 


Solution depth: 


used: 


Kind of solution 
Tank length 

Anode 
REMARKS 


Use separate 


( at} ode 
Kind of 


Original 


surface, sq. ft.: 


width: anodes: 


surface, sq. ft.: Distance from cathode formula of solution: 


Describe trouble completely Give cleaning methods emploved Send small sample of work showing 


sheet if necessary 











take sample in 


METAL INDUSTRY 


NOTE: Before taking sample of solution, bring it to proper operating level with water; stir thoroughly; 
bottle: label bottle with name of solution and name of sender. PACK IT PROPERLY 
Street, New York City. 


and mail to 
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» before cyanide dip; then if 
- stubborn like cast brass, 
a of anti-potash then final 


r rinse. 
| Hopine this will help clarify the 
r regard to cleaning, I 
id like to say that I have not had 
= with peeling since cor- 
ting Ul bath. 
_| \—The pH of the sample submit- 
der pH 0.5 
his is still too high. Add 44 
No. aces of concentrated sulphuric acid 
’ each 100 gallons of solution. The 
aly fact that your pH keeps rising all the 
th ne may be due to having an ex- 
ile ssive anode area in the tank. If this 


s the case remove part of the load 
I anodes. 
In the plating of brass castings as 
entioned in last letter you will ob- 
| better adhesion if a cyanide cop- 
er flash is first applied. Cast brass 
irequently contains lead which is dis- 
ersed throughout the metal as solid 
clobules. The adhesion of a direct 
ckel to this is poor. The cyanide 
pper will cover the lead and then 
nickel can be used. 
. In going from a cyanide copper to 
ckel first rinse well in water, then 
p in a nickel acid dip which is some 
regular nickel solution made acid with 
sulphuric acid to a pH of about 5.2. 
qu Go directly from this to the nickel 
ition. The dip will 
es of alkali. 


remove all 


ry G. B. H.. Jr... Problem 5,600. 
sis, | Rochelle Salt Copper 
! Solution 


()—What is a good formula for a 


helle salt copper solution? 
thod \ \ Ro helle salt copper solu- 


a n can be made from: 


idle 1.5 ozs./gal. 
S d 5 ozs./gal. 


6 ozs./gal. 


Vperate at 180 deg. F. A rubber- 


should be used. 
G. B. H.. Jr.. Problem 5.601. 


Rust-Proofing Clips 
R tly | have completed for 
> lor turning out a spe- 
paper clip from .010 x 
d steel strip. 
dvise as to where may 

rust-proofing that will 
ved when the clips are 
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formed after the processing? The 


strip steel used comes in what is 
known in the trade as the “best bright 
finish.” It is desirable that this finish 
be altered as little as possible, also 
the coloring, unless it were to be im- 
proved. In addition, it is required 
that the surface finish be of such a 
nature that it will not rub off onto 
paper surfaces, when the clips are 
applied. 

A.—The clips can be given a blue 
finish by simple heating in a closed 
rotating retort. A blue-black color can 
also be obtained by immersing in a 
fused nitrate solution as described in 
the Platers’ Guidebook, 1937 edition, 
page 34, published by Mera Inpus- 
TRY. 

The exact nature of your problem 
is not clear. If the clips are to be 
stamped out after the rust protect- 
tion is applied then the raw edges 
will rust. 

You can obtain strip that has been 
nickel plated or coated with other 
metals from companies such as ad- 
vertise in Mera Inpustry. 

Or you can plate the clips after 
forming with any desired finish such 
as nickel, or cadmium. 

It is you look up 
“Platers” in the directory 


suggested 
pages of 
the telephone book in your city or 
adjacent towns. 

—G. B. H., Jr... Problem 5,602. 


Sand Sticks to Castings 


().—We are using No. 1 Albany 
molding sand and we find, in pour- 
ing red and yellow brass castings, 
that the sand seems to stick a great 
deal to the castings when we shake 
them out. 

In your opinion what does this de- 
note. Is the sand weak or strong or 
is there too much clay in the sand? 


Please advise. 


\.—Your trouble may be sand or 
it may be metal. However, we assume 
that it is sand. 

The essential 


qualities of good 


molding sand are toughness and 


porosity. Toughness is the quality 


which enables individual grains of 
damp sand to adhere together when 
pressed in the palm of the hand and 
large masses to retain the impress of 
a pattern when the sand in the mold 
is rammed by hand or machine power. 

Porosity is the quality which per- 
mits free escape from the mold of 
heated air, steam and gases which 
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form at the moment of pouring a 
casting. These two qualities are essen- 
tial to molding sand. 

However, while the presence of alu- 
mina to excess in clay or loam will 
impart toughness, it tends to close 
the pores or space between the sharp 
grains of sand, thus preventing the 
free escape of gases; while, on the 
other hand, porous molding sand if 
deficient in alumina is weak. 

The most highly prized molding 
sands are those in which toughness 
and porosity are united by nature 
uniformly and properly for molding 
purposes, and the way to accomplish 
this is to treat your sand by aerating 
it. It will increase its permeability 
together with even distribution of the 
moisture content. Sand blending by 
aerating increases the quality of the 
sand, makes smoother castings. The 
sand leaves the casting readily, and 
defective work 
oftimes charged to the molder. 


reduces losses in 

There are a number of such ma- 
chines on the market; also moisture 
meters, to control and maintain the 
molding sand at the proper moisture 
point. If your trouble is caused by 
sand we suggest that you condition 
your sand as mentioned above and 
you will find the improvement you 
desire. The grade of sand you are 
using should be satisfactory. 

-W. J. Reardon, Problem 5.603. 


Black Silver Deposit 


Q.—I am enclosing herewith a 
sample bottle of silver solution which 
I would like to have analyzed. The 
work comes out black. Believe some 
other solution (probably nickel) has 
been spilled into it. What can I do to 
save this solution? 


A.—tThe analysis of the silver solu- 
tion is: 

Silver 1.58 ozs./ gal. 

Free cyanide ll ozs./gal. 

The free cyanide should be about 3 
to 4 ozs./gal. 

You can use either sodium or potas- 
sium cyanide, the latter being prefer- 
able. 

The black color is possibly due to 
the use of an excess carbon disulphide. 
If this material is being used, an ex- 
cess can be eliminated by bringing the 
solution to a temperature of 120 to 130 
deg. F and holding at that temperature 
for 2 to 3 hours. This will drive off the 
disulphide. 

G. B. H.. Jr.. 


Problem 5.604. 
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Resistance of Some Special Bronzes 
to Fatigue and _ Corrosion-Fatigue. 
H. J. Gough and D. G. Sopwith. Jour. 
Inst. Metals, Vol. 60, preprint No. 750 
(1936): Abstracts, Vol. 31, 
352. 


Fatigue and corrosion-fatigue tests 


Chem. 


of 4 types of special bronzes (phos- 


phor-bronze, 10% aluminum bronze, 
> > Lat 


fafa /( 


beryllium bronze, and Super- 
ston L 189 bronze, aluminum 8-12%, 
1-6. nickel 4-6) 


iron were carried out 


By H. M. ST. JOHN 


Associate Editor 





electrical devices. The electrical con- 
ductivities of die-casting alloys, based 
are as follows: 
64% 
40 


on copper at 100%, 
Pure Aluminum 
12° 


Brass 


¢ Aluminum-silicon alloy.. 


The Centrifugal Casting Process as 


foundry 


practice, 


with c¢ 


cautions, may be followed t 


castings from these alloys. E| 


i¢ 


conductivities of 


much higher physical properties 


Founding of Aluminum Bronz 
Foundry 
» p. 359. 
This paper deals with the aluminu 


Crown. Trans. 
Assoc. Dec. 1936 


bronzes, discusses composition 


Amer. 


50 to 75‘ of 
copper may be obtained, coupled with 


| 


Lnat 
lal 


J 


mer 


duce 


to find the suitability of these mate- ing practice and molding methods. |t 
is difficult to keep foundry losses at 
low point, necessary to closely 

trol and chilling 
Castings of intricate design shoul 


Ipplied to Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Alloys. J. E. Hurst. Aluminum & Non- 
lerrous Review. December 1936, page 


115. 


rials for aircraft purposes. Corrosion- 
fatigue resistance of the bronzes com- 
heading, 


pared favorably with that of stainless gating 


steels, the beryllium bronze showing 


the highest values. The fatigue resist- 
ance in air of Superston is exception- 
ally high for a non-ferrous material, 
but it appeared highly susceptible to 
stress-concentration effects. 

eee 


Bronze. A. C. 
Q 


(London), Jan. ’ 


Aluminum 


Metal Ind. 
10. 


oravity 


Gravity 

Street. 

1937. 
For 


10°¢ aluminum is the usual composi- 


page 
casting 90% copper, 


tion. An accuracy of 0.005 inch per 
inch can be maintained. The strength 
than when the same alloy 
is sand cast. The die lasts for 10,000 
castings, more or 


he 


soldered, 


is greater 


Castings can 
be 
diffi- 


less. 


electroplated and can also 


although with some 


culty. 
ie 


Inserts in Die Castings. A. C. Street. 
Metal Ind. (London), Jan. 29th, 1937, 
page 16l. 

Inserts of brass, steel, copper, wood, 
paper, leather, fiber and moulded 
plastics can be cast in a die casting. 
Sometimes a small die casting is used 
as an insert. Although inserts can be 
used in die castings of almost any 
material they are particularly useful 
in zine-base die castings. 


Die Castings for Electrical Applica- 
tions. A. C. Street. Metel Ind. (Lon- 
don), Dec. 25th, 1936, page 636. 

\ brief review of die-casting appli- 
cations in telephones and many other 
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\ review, with photomicrographs, 
the of 


cylindrical castings from such alloys 


covering centrifugal casting 
as aluminum bronze, aluminum-nickel 
bronze, cupro-nickel, monel, silicon- 
monel, white bearing metals, leaded 
bronzes, aluminum alloys, copper, and 
silver and gold dental alloys. The pro- 
duction of billets and hollow blanks 
for subsequent rolling, forging and 
drawing may turn out to be an im- 
portant of 


application centrifugal 


casting. 


Precipitation-Hardening and Double 
H. Metals 


Technology, December, 1936. 


lying, R. Harrington. 

\ precipitation-hardening alloy is 
one which, at a high temperature, 
consists of a solid solution, from 
which, on slow cooling, a compound 
precipitates out as small crystals scat- 
tered through the mass of the solid 
solution. The useful properties of such 
an alloy are developed to a maximum 
by heating to the temperature of com- 
plete solution, quenching, and then 
reheating to a lower temperature suit- 
able to produce the most favorable 
size and distribution of the precipi- 
tated particles. In double aging the 
precipitation heat treatment iis fol- 
lowed by strain hardening (either by 
rapid cooling or by cold work) and 
then by a second precipitation heat 
treatment. The use of these methods is 
to 
and copper- 
chromium-beryllium. Ordinary brass- 


discussed with 


eobalt-beryllium 


respect copper- 


alloys, 


METAL 


only be specified after consultati 


between designer 


Compositions an 
given. 
© 


Foundry Sand Testing Probl 


and 
d_ test 


High Temperatures. P. E. Kyl 


A mer. 
1936, page 401. 


Methods have been developed 


testing 


Foundrymen’s 


permeability, 


Assoc., 


strength 


foundry 


figures 


Tes 


De 


other properties of molding sands 


ordinary temperatures. This paper dis 
> to 


cusses tests made 


determin 


properties as refractoriness, expans 


and contraction, 


compressive strength at moltet 


temperatures. 
e 
the 
of 


Pr ogress in 


1 pplication 


Alloys. G. A. Anderson. Metallu 


December 1936, } 


permeability 


Der elopme nt 


Aluminur 


/;9 
yage 3O. 


” 
l 


The author discusses the produc! 


of super-purity aluminum, 


provements, 


free-cutting 


all 


proved forgings, better cast! 


aluminum reflectors, and the 


aluminum as an alloying 


KL lectric 


Furnaces 


for 


1 
el 


f 


A. J. Gibbs Smith. Metallu 


1937, page 85. 


Describes the Russ induct 


. ~ 4 
ace developed in Germany. “\ 


consumption of 360 kw. hrs 


is claimed, with 


very low 


losses and exceptional purit 


INDUSTRY, 


August 


i 











( « are claimed to be lower 


than iv oil-fired furnaces. (In design 
the furnace appears to be very much 
like the Ajax-Wyatt). 

eee 


Magnesium Alloys. C. HH. Desch. 
\Metallurgia, Jan. 1937, page 89. From 
. talk civen before the Royal Aero- 
nautical Society. 

\ review which includes a discus- 
sion of casting technique and the heat 
treatment of castings. Both sand and 
hill castings are used in airplane 
construction, the alloys with alumi- 
num being most useful. Intricate 
shapes may readily be cast and the 
properties improved by an age-harden- 
ing heat treatment. 

. ” e 
The Manufacture of Oxygen-Free High- 
Conductivity Copper. Edwin F. Cone. 
Metals & Alloys. Feb. 1937, page 33. 

Copper deoxidized by conventional 
methods contains small quantities of 
the deoxidizing agents, which impair 
its electrical conductivity. By a patent- 
ed process, oxygen-free (OFHC) cop- 
per is cast, free from impurities, under 
an atmosphere of carbon monoxide 
nd nitrogen. 

* a7 — 
Vetals and Alloys in the Printing In- 
dustry. Part I]. B. W. Gonser and S. 
Epstein. Metals & Alloys, Feb. 1937, 
page 59. A review. 

* = * 
Production and Properties of Copper. 
R. D. Burn. Metal Industry (London), 
Feb. Sth, 1937, page 183. 

\ discussion of the types and grades 

{ copper available. 

eee 
In A.B.C. of Die Casting; Jigging and 
Tooling. A. C. Street. Metal Industry 
London). Feb. 5th, 1937, page 188. 

\luminum bronze resembles a com- 
bination of hard cast iron and tough 
nickel steel. The finest high-speed tools 
should be used but at slow speeds. For 

c-base and aluminum castings high- 
speed steel or tungsten carbide tools 

rect mmended. 


Recommendations for Leaded Gun- 
Metals. H. J. Roast. Metal Industry 
London), Feb. 5th, 1937, page 189. 
Describes a series of tests on G. M. 2 
metal. Hesults indicate that the keel 
9 more consistent and better 
n the cast-to-size test bar. 
°* @¢e 
ting of Kitchen Equipment. 
- Metal Industry (London), 
1937, page 216. 


MET INDUSTRY, August, 


A review of practice in Europe and 

in the United States. 

ee e@ 
Die-Casting Machines for High Melting 
Point Alloys. Anon. Metal Industry 
(London), Feb. 12th, 1937, page 217. 

A description of the Buhler machine 
which consists of two opposing high- 
speed horizontal hydraulic presses, one 
of which opens and closes the die while 
the other injects the metal for the cast- 
ing. The machine is small but excep- 
tionally rigid in construction. 

eee 
Light Alloy Die Castings. A. C. Street. 
Metal Industry (London), Feb. 19th, 
1937, page 238. 

The following alloys of aluminum 
are discussed as to composition and 
application: (1) Silicon alloys; (2) 
copper alloys; (3) copper-silicon; (4) 
copper-silicon-nickel; (5) the com- 
plex alloys such as Y-alloy. The binary 
alloy containing 11 to 13% silicon is 
most suitable for pressure die casting. 

. << @ 
Copper and Its Alloys in Automobile 
Design: Bearings and Cylinder Heads. 
D. P. C. Neave. Metal Industry (Lon- 
don), Feb. 26th, 1937, page 267. 

Manganese bronze castings are used 
for water-pump rotors, particularly 
for marine applications. Aluminum 
bronze is used for die-cast selector 
forks and has been substituted for 
phosphor bronze in worm gears, and in 
bushings. Most bushings and low-speed 
heavy duty bearings working against 
hardened steel are made of phosphor 
bronze. Copper-lead_ bearings, with 
steel as a backing material, use up to 
25% lead and as little as 0.5 tin. 
Cylinder heads of high thermal con- 
ductivity have been developed util- 
izing high-conductivity copper alloyed 
with chromium, ete. In addition to 
high-strength aluminum alloys, alu- 
minum bronze is also used. 

eee 
Light Alloys in British Aircraft and 
Automobile Construction. C. H. S. 
Tupholme. Can. Chem. Met., Vol. 20, 
page 352 (1936); Chemical Abstracts, 
Feb. 10th, 1937, col. 641. 

A brief discussion of cast, wrought 
and forged aluminum alloys. The 
Chemical compositions of a number of 
these alloys are tabulated. Several 
applications in the automobile indus- 
try are indicated. 

“+ 
Changes in Gas Furnace Construction 
Cut Melting Cost. J. B. Nealy. Found- 
ry, Feb. 1937, page 32. 


1937 


Describes foundry of E. A. Williams 
& Son, Inc., Jersey City, N. J. No. 150 
crucibles are used in a pit-type furnace, 


the design of which is described. An 


output of 7 or 8 heats per 9 hours is 
claimed with a gas consumption of 314 
cu. ft. (525 B.t.u. gas) per pound of 
bronze melted. 
eee 

Effect of Pouring Temperature on 
Structure of Bearing Metals. Owen W. 
Ellis. Industrial Heating, Feb. 1937, 
page 117. 

In casting white metal anti-friction 
alloys both pouring temperature and 
mould temperature must be carefully 
controlled and must not be unduly 
high. Photomicrographs are given. 

eee 
The Interdependence of Properties and 
Industrial Conditions; Unsuspected 
Factors in the Foundry. M. Portevin. 
Metal Industry (London), March 12, 
1937, page 327. 

An interesting and instructive dis- 
cussion of the relationship between 
foundry psychology and casting de- 
fects. 

ee. 
Influence of Titanium on Properties of 
Aluminum Casting Alloys. T. H. Scho- 
field and C. E. E. Phillips. Metai In- 
dustry (London), March 12th, 1937, 
page 3306. 

A note dealing with the influence of 
titanium (up to 0.1%) on the proper- 
ties of the “Y” alloy, copper-aluminum 
and copper-zine - aluminum _ alloys. 
Sand-cast test bars in the “as cast” 
condition showed better mechanical 
properties with increase of titanium 
content but chill-cast bars or heat- 
treated bars showed no marked effect. 

eee 
Organic Finishes on Die Castings. A. 
C. Street. Metal Industry (London), 
March 12th, 1937, page 343. 

Discusses the use of lacquers and 
enamels on zinc castings, also the pre- 
treatment of the casting surface. 

eee 
Effect of Titanium Upon Aluminum 
Alloys. Hideo Nishumura and Nobuo 
Kagiwada. Suiyo Kwai-Shi, Vol.. 9, 
page 95 (1936); Chemical Abstracts, 
March 10th, 1937, col. 1337. 

It is well known that a very fine 
structure of cast material can be ob- 
tained by the addition of a small quan- 
tity of titanium to some aluminum 
alloys. The authors proved also the 
grain refinement due to titanium in 
aluminum-copper alloys. The theor- 
etical reason for this is described. 
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Modern Production EGuijament 


New processes, machinery and supplies for metal products manufacturing and metal finishing 





Small Tilting Crucible Furnace 


The Campbell-Hausfeld Co., 500 Moore 
St., Harrison, Ohio, has designed a new small 
tilting crucible furnace for non-ferrous melt- 
No. 60 or 
No. 80 standard long lip crucible; 


ing. It is built to accomodate a 
capacity 
80 pounds or 240 pounds per heat. Using 
the No. 60 crucible, a heat can be taken 
from this furnace every 30 minutes, approxi- 
mately 15 minutes less than the time re- 
quired by the stationary pit type furnace of 
the same capacity. 

In this type of furnace the cover remains 
on it, thus conserving the heat which is or- 
dinarily lost by swinging the cover off the 
furnace. This results in lower fuel costs as 
well as faster melting. 


Campbell-Hausfeld crucible furnace 


Variable Speed Grinders 


\ new type of grinder has been developed 
by the Safety Wheel & Machine 
Company, Springfield, Ohio, in which the 


ling 
Crinding 


element is stressed of the “right” speed and 
the “right” wheel. It is pointed out that the 
speed of the machine can be changed not by 
stepping but by variation. 

\ constant speed AC motor is used and the 
means of standard V belts. The 
machine may be running when speed changes 


drive is by 


ire made, thus eliminating time by stopping 
This feature 
alled Vari-Speed is operated by just a turn 


wheels for changing speeds. 


of the handwheel; over-speeding prevented 
“interlock”. 


The machines are 


by means of a new 
made in two sizes, for 
24 inch and 30 inch diameter wheels. Either 
of these sizes may be arranged for low speed 
wheels at 6000 S.F.P.M. or high speed wheels 
it 9500 S.F.P.M. 


They can be easily and 


Rust Prevention 


A rust prevention material made by the 
Upco Co.. 4801 


Ohio, is 


Lexington Ave., Cleveland, 


Rustseal, a transparent, colorless 
ompound for application to metal surfaces. 
This material, it is claimed, possessing un- 
usual penetrating qualities, when applied to 
rusted metal surfaces, works through to the 


base of the rust, arresting its action and 
preventing further corrosion. 

Another product of the Upco Company is 
Rustseal Aluminum, which uses clear Rust- 
seal as its vehicle. This, it is stated, not only 
stops rust but provides a decorative and dur- 


able surfac e. 
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cheaply changed from low speed to high 


speed and vice versa. 


Safety Wheel & Machine grinder 


Metal Coatings 


The Watson-Standard Co., 225 Galveston 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa., has developed two new 
called Alum-Cote and 
Gold-Coat. These coatings, when applied to 
sheet steel or tinplate, have, it is stated, a 
gold. 


The outstanding feature claimed for these 


coatings for metals 


strong resemblance to aluminum or 
coatings is their unusual ability to take ex- 


tremely deep draws. They are designed to 
stand up under any commercial drawing or 
stamping job. 

A one-coat application, roller coated or 
sprayed, it is stated, gives complete cover- 


age and a brilliant lustre 


METAL 





Latest Products 


Each month the new products or s 


announced by companies in the 
and finishing equipment, 


here. More extended notices may appear 


later on any or all of these. In the 
time, complete 


from the companies mentioned. 





INDUSTRY, 


supply 
allied lines will be given brief mentio: 


data can be obta 





Soluble Oil; for use 


Nopco 1227-B. 
Harrison, N. 


National Oil 


Improved Compressor Units; for 
Worthington 


Corp., Harrison, N. J. 


service. 


Pump & 


Super-Sensitive Line Voltage Swit 


usually long life. National Acme Ce 


land, Ohio. 


Integrator 
Brist 


Flow Meter Electri« 


flow once every 15 seconds. 


pany, Waterbury, Conn. 


with high 
machine tools operating under heavy 
Products ( 


metal 


and 
| 
| 
mean- | 


ned 
ner 


Macl 


} 
I 


. ( it 





Fractional Horse Power Motors 


The Century Electric 


Missouri, announces a new comptet 


Company, tI 


fractional horse power motors in sizes 


1/6 to 34 horsepower, repulsion start 


split 
polyphase and direct current. 


tion, single phase, 


This line is designed with intercha 


mounting dimensions for a gl 


power size. 
The fundamental principle are 


as have been used by Century ! 


years, but improvements 


added. 


many 


Iodine Sticks 
Iodostick, manufactured by [odin 
Inc., 307 Pearl St., New York 
iodine in concentrated form. It cont 
iodine and will dis 
blood 


mixture is put up in the 


active pure 
stantly in 


This 


stick for use in first aid 


contact with 
emerge 
disinfect cuts, bruises, etc., receiv 
plant. No rubbing is necessary. “ 
to the manufacturer, it does not 


tissues and will not evaporate 0! 
stale. 

The sting usual with the app! 
iodine is not present because no 


contained in the stick. 


August, 


phas« , cap 


T 


t 
} 








Automatic Sandblast 


A itented cabinet type continuous 

la tic sandblast has been developed 

| Bros., 23 Walker Street, New 
York | 


.andblast a rotating basket en- 
cabinet tumbles the work under 
nt without care or attention. The 

novable so that the entire interior 
at cabinet becomes available for 

— . of work held by hand under the 
; sandblast is equipped with a 
tor driven revolving basket for use where 
—_ rve quantities of small parts are to be 


[his attachment eliminates holding the 
hand and sand-blasting them 


_ » 
| -ingly as in the ordinary machine. 


he basket can be lifted from the shaft, 

of the sand blast cabinet and 
ed with the small parts. Two baskets may 
kept in use, if desired, one being refilled 


| while the other is in the sand blast cabinet. 
[The basket is then placed on the shaft 
| which revolves at a slow speed. The blast 
1 |} 
The illustration shows an automatic unit 
for a prominent manufacturer of 


es and clocks. It consists of a conveyor 
ery 10’ 3” long by 4 1” 3’ 4” high 
pped with steel roller chain to which are 


toh 


wide by 


inted a series of revolving spindles. 

both 
ind cases and rectangular bases for alarm 
ks. The pieces are supported by remov- 


rhe unit is designed for coating 


ble carrying fixture and as each part enters 

coating station the automatic airbrushes 
Airbrush Co., 1909 
Chicago, Ill., turn off 


ide by the Paasche 
liversey Parkway, 


— | on automatically. The pieces next pass 
a drying compartment which consists 
prs { an oven 10’ 5” long by 2’ 8” wide by 


high, insulated with rock wool and 
juipped with electric strip heaters. Tem- 
ratures up to 180 degrees Fahrenheit are 
ntained by means of a thermostatic con- 








he automatic metal parts 
finisher 
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August, 


Leiman 
automatic 


sand blast 





requires no further attention for ten to 
twenty minutes. 

The cabinet is equipped with an electric 
light inside and the observation glass is pro- 


tected from the blast of the sand. 


Automatic Metal Finishing 


The unit illustrated is only one of hun- 
dreds of similar units designed and built by 
the Paasche Company. Golf balls, smoking 
pipes, radio tubes, lipstick holders, and hun- 
dreds of similar items are being coated today 
by Paasche Automatic Units on a production 
basis. Heavier objects, such as end brackets 
and fields for metal 


electric motors, flat 


sheets, wallboard, 5 gallon pails and even 
55 gallon metal drums can be coated eco- 
nomically by the automatic method. 

The advantages of automatic aircoating 
over manual methods are obvious. In this 
instance, it is 250% faster with more uniform 
finishes assured. 

The pieces are coated and dried in a single 
handling thus prints or 


preventing finger 


blemishes on the freshly lacquered surfaces. 


Anti-Rust 


Oakite Anti-Rust, made by Oakite Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 22 Thames St., New York, con- 
sists of a combination of an Oakite mate- 
rial, soluble oil and water. Oakite Composi- 
tion No. 1 and Oakite Composition No. 2 
have been used for a great many years for 
making up anti-rust solutions. In general, 
3 pounds &f either Oakite Composition No. 
1 or Oakite Composition No. 2 is mixed 
with 3 gallons of soluble oil and 24 gal- 
lons of water. These proportions, however, 
varied to give a light or heavier 


ca 


may be 
coating as desired. 

In making up the solution, the required 
amount of Oakite material used is first dis 
solved in half the 
heated to the boiling point. The balance of 
the water is then added and the 
amount of soluble oil stirred into the solu- 
heated 
and maintained at a temperature of over 
200° F. The parts are then immersed until 
they have reached the temperature of the 


volume of water and 
proper 


tion. The solution should then be 
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solution so that they will dry down rapidly 
light 
provisions should be made for drying. A 
thin film of the Oakite anti-rust 
adheres to all the exposed surfaces of the 


of their own heat. With very pieces 


solution 


parts treated so that moist air, acid fumes, 
steam, etc. is excluded thus, it is stated, 
preventing the rusting of parts while car- 
ried in stock between operations, etc. 


Industria} Cleaner 


Solvenite for industrial cleaning is one of 
the items made by the Leedan Products Co., 
120 Liberty St., New York. It is a granulated 
material, which it is stated, cleans rapidly 
and removes hardened grease, oils and wax 
from iron and steel machinery parts, ete. 
It cleans by emulsifying, and it is claimed, 
also has excellent “wetting out” and col- 
loidal properties. 


Solvenite can be used by dipping, spraying, 


wet tumbling, scrubbing, etc. It is recom- 
mended for metal cleaning to remove oil 


base cutting, tempering, quenching and slush- 
ing oils in metal working plants; for wet 
tumbling of ferrous metal prior to 
tank 


cleaning ferrous metals prior to cleaning, 
for rust prevention. 


parts 


cleaning; in washing machines fot 


Stainless Steel Flux 


Lloyd’s Stainless Steel liquid flux is a 
product of the Alumaweld Co., 2442-44 S. 
Park Way, Chicago, Ill. This flux is recom- 
mended for use in soldering stainless steel, 
Monel metal, copper, brass, cast iron, black 
sheet iron, steel and all other metals except 
aluminum and zinc base die castings. Scratch- 
ing or roughing of the surface is said to be 
unnecessary; one application of flux is suff- 
cient to deposit solder on both sides of lap 
seams simultaneously; excess heat not neces 
sary, thus eliminating discoloration. 

This flux is also soluble in water making 
it easy to wash away excess. 


New Aerator 


The Eastern Corporation, Graybar Build- 
ing, New York, presents a modern aerator 
and sand conditioner for use in foundries to 
produce an open, fluffy and completely con- 
ditioned sand. 

The sand to be conditioned enters at th 
top of the casing and impinges on renewable 
wearing blades of a high-velocity rotor. At 
the same time a large regulated volume of 
air is introduced through the rotor, thorough 
ly aerating the sand as it is thrown from the 
rotor blades. 





Eastern aerator 


The casing is equipped with a removable 


inspection plate, angular adjustment 


Shafer 


gates, 


self-aligning, dust-proof roller bear 


ings and, when used with a belt conveyor, 


with a special type of sand seal which in 


sures constant contact with the belt convevor. 


of the 
The 


in construction, heavily built and to operate 


\ -beli. 


(erator is said to be simple 


aerator. It is driven by a 


Eastern 


at a low cost with practically no maintenance. 
It can be used on belt conveyors or to dis- 
tribute 


Cleaning Iron and 


For efficiently cleaning iron a: 
ings, forgings and stamped part 
MacDermid, Inc., Waterbury. 


sand to bins and to 


storage developed a new cleaner called \ 
er No. 9. 


covered 


The motor support is an integral part hoppers. 


It is designed especia 


with carbon or graph 
adhering to the metal in an o 


film. 


Protection for Electro-platers’ Hands 
By G. W. SHERIN ue ee to Shr gn W 


Chemical Specialties Expert, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company the 


feature 
surface tension of the greass 
films, allowing the active salts to 
Metex No 


contains a new “buffer” ingredient whict 


In their efforts to do a good plating job, It forms an invisible, protective film which 
effectively skin 
chemicals with which the worker comes in ; : 
contact. The from 3 to 4 ie stated, prolongs the life of the jie 
hours, as long as no water touches the skin. 
Water dissolves Pro-Tek: as a matter of fact, 
that is the way it is When the 
water, 


. ° the degreasing process. 
some electro-platers forget that many of the guards the against many = S| 


chemical solvents used in their work 


kind to their hands. 
which 


may 
not be very itior 
in the 


actual 


Especially protection lasts : , : 
releasing the cleaning action gradually 
required by the work. 


Concentration is 


degreasing process, precedes 


electro-plating, workers’ hands are 
usually from 4 
ounces per gallon although in some cases 
ounces The 


maintained 


subject to irritation. In the degreasing bath, removed. 


solvents and strong cleaning fluids are used hands are washed in running warm 


to rid the object to be plated of grease and the Pro-Tek film dissolves, and with it go the 
dirt. These irritants 
metal, but actually degrease the skin; that but 


may be needed. 


should be 


average hat 


temperature 
190° F. 


and dirt which have accumulated 


which 


solvents not only degrease the 


been able to come in 
contact with the skin. 

Although no “cure-all” properties are 
claimed for Pro-Tek, hundreds of reports 
have been received from workers who have 
found 


have not 
is, they remove the natural oils. As a result 
the skin cracks, red. 
Continual exposure may cause severe derma- 


becoming sore and 


Soldering Flux 
bivis. a ; ; . 
ith The Ruby Chemical Company, 68-70 \| 
Dowell Street, Columbus, Ohio, manut 
turers of Rubyfluid soldering flux, solder 
paste and core solder, announce a new sta 


contact with these this “Invisible Glove” 


skin 


claim it a protection against strong acids nor 


Frequent solvents ag- a preventative 


gravates the condition, and to be com against irritation. Its sponsors do not 
necessary for a 
work for a time. Even 
skin disorders 
work to 


is obvious that a great Not 


cured, it is often 
worker to lay off 
lavoff, 


are cleared up, he 


pletely 
all irritating chemicals, and prefer to have : 
less steel soldering flux that is quit 
lutionary in its results and action 
metal. 


after a when all his workers experiment for themselves in their 
particular jobs to measure its effectiveness. 


Pro-Tek skin 


irritation, but it is also useful in protecting 


returns to face 


the same danger. It only does yrevent 1. , : 
I The outstanding features of this new st 

need is felt for a preventive remedy, rather . = 
: : . less steel soldering flux, it is stated, are 

than a the hands against paint, grease and grime. 


temporary cure. 


no special soldering equipment or s 
that it 


odors or will it 


When painting or tackling a dirty job, many 


Many electro-platers have found that a 
: people let their 


new product called Pro-Tek, made by E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours and Co., Wilmington, 


is needed and does not g 
hands and arms become ; 
strong, offensive 


sever 


soiled and stained, then depend upon rub- 


: hands. It 
bing and 


' : 3 ; burn when in contact with 
Del., helps considerably in retarding derma scrubbing to remove the smears. 


available in pints, quarts and also 


This is hard on the hands and wastes time. 
Pro-Tek before 
After the job is done 
only to 


titis, and in some cases actually prevents as 
7 ons. 
irritation altogether. It is much easier to apply 


Pro-Tek, which looks and feels somewhat doing the dirty work. 


like ordinary cold cream, is applied to the it is necessary wash the hands in 


Alloy for Spark Plugs 


hands and forearms before starting work. running water. 


{ new © silicon-manganese-nickel 
called Sparkaloy has been developed 


Wilbur B. Driver Co., Newark, N. J 


wheel, shaft, and bearings being readily re- the requirements of 


High Temperature Exhausters 


The Industrial Gas Engineering Company, 
201 East 
nounces 


rigorous spark 


Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois, an- movable by the removal of the cap screws usage. It is said to be especially resista 


to the exhauster to attacks, and 


to show high resistance to mechanica 


a new improved line of high tem- which fasten the assembly oxygen and sulfurous 


perature exhausters in addition to their regs housing. 


ular line of Thermo Exhausters introduced All new types of Thermo Exhausters are integration at the operating tempt 


three stock classes, class “L” for 
F., class 
up to 
and class “H” for operating tem- 
1250° F. 
be furnished for 
to 1800 F. 


ten years ago. made in encountered. 


This 


in surface, 


operating temperatures up to 8000 
“—= wwe 
1000° F., 
peratures up to 


The new high temperature exhausters are alloy, it is stated, is 


operating temperatures annealed and 


said to embody many improvements and are thoroughly 


manufactured in a wider range of types and also possessed of excellent welding prope! 


a Special units can . 
sizes for various temperatures. They are I | units ca ties. 


available in the patented double housing in- higher temperatures up 


sulated and air cooled construction; also in ° he 
Foaming Inhibitor 


a single housing uninsulated construction for 


applications where uninsulated equipment 


has always been a source 
trouble in the manufacture of sol 
glue, shellac, etc. Foamex 
duced by the Glyco Products Co 
Lafayette St., New York, 
hibits foaming, it is claimed, wit! 
fering with the other properties 0! 
uct. The addition of as little as 
of Foamex to 12 gallons of solut 
to be sufficient. 

Foamex can either be added 
before making the solution 01 
can be thrown into the finished 


tisfact Foaming 
is satisfactory. 


All parts subjected to high temperatures 
are fabricated of 


recent 


various heat resisting al- 


loys best suited to the operating tempera- success! 
tures. Double row self-aligning ball bearings 
are used and these are kept cool by a pat 
ented air method, to prevent the 
heat to the shaft, to the 
bearings, and to keep the shaft cool and 


eliminate the 


( ooling 


transmission of 


rigid and troublesome water 


cooling. 


\ convenient access to the exhauster 


wheels is provided, the complete assembly Industrial “Thermo” Exhauster ing solution. 
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New Burnishing Barrel 


Mt al ern plant manufacturing hard- 
ties, production schedules have 
ely n stepped up on roller skates, 
cessary to modernize the method 
‘cleaning skate parts. Among the improve- 
is the installation of a new type 

nicshing barrel, designed by N. Ranso- 
hoff. Inc. Cincinnati, Ohio, the design fol- 
owing closely the Ideal Cascade Mill used 
in cleaning castings and forgings. 

rhe burnishing compartment is the middle 
‘three sections of the drum, the two other 
cections being storage compartments for the 
burnishing balls. The start of the operating 
vele involves loading the middle section 
completely with skate parts, so they have 
no chance to tumble on one another with 
resultant injury to themselves. The side 
jor is then closed and the barrel operated in 
hurnishing direction. The balls automatic- 
ally enter the middle compartment and work 
through and around the parts. 

When burnishing is completed, the barrel is 
rotated in the opposite direction, the balls 
,ytomatically returning to the end sections. 
lhe spent burnishing soap is also run to the 





Ransohoff burnishing barrel 


ball compartments where it is drained off 
through valves. A hollow shaft and swivel 
permit rinsing of balls and work during re- 
turn of the balls to the ball compartments. 
This equipment, it is stated, represents an 
advance in burnishing barrel design because 
of the total elimination of labor of handling 
balls and the provision for rinsing work and 
halls while the balls are returning to the 
storage compartments. 


Contour Sawing 


\nnounced as a new machine tool, com- 
ely new, the Metalmaster, manufactured 
by Continental Machine Specialties, Inc. of 
Minneapolis, Minn., covers a wider field 
function than have former Doall ma- 
nes, according to a recent statement by 
he manufacturer. Machining operations that 
are usually carried out by shaping, milling, 
work or torch cutting are said to be 
iccomplished on the Metalmaster at an ap- 
preciable time saving. 
In shaper operations, for example, mate- 
is removed in one slab instead of being 
luced to chips. Cutting is done continu- 
isly instead of with an oscillating motion. 


Similarly in “milling” the new Metalmaster 
loes slitting and also removes slugs prepara- 
tory to milling. In place of nibbler work 


Contour saw closely follows the line 


rough thick sections. The smooth thin cut 
e saw leaves no waste. 
in lathe operations the Contour saw cuts 


circles of any diameter, such a diameter 
being confined by swing or throat. 
Seely: “sagas 
Material is also saved because the rim is 


and not reduced to chips. In 


place of torch cutting operations, intricate, 
a apy ; 

‘n shapes are machined on the Metal- 

without “burning” the metal. It also 


ial such as high speed steels, tool 
copper, aluminum, various alloys 


etallies. 
\, , , 
nding feature claimed for the 
Tk eal . R 
‘imaster models is the quicker 
aw | oining made possible through 
¢ new butt welder. This butt 
<a stantaneous and full automatic. 


ds are merely placed together 
the operator presses the switch 
weld is made instantly and 


’ development incorporated in 
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the Metalmaster models is the closer con- 
trol of a wider range of operating speeds. 
Patented “V” type variable speed pulleys 
incorporating a “V” belt transmission with 
interlocking variable pitch double groove 
shieves has been developed. A speed change 
ratio of 16 to 1 is developed, providing a 
saw speed range of from 50 feet per minute 
to 800 feet per minute. 





Continental ““Metalmaster” 


For speed control a Job Selector Dial 
provides data on saw speeds and saw speci- 
fications for 48 materials and a tachometer 
with speedometer type dial indicates to the 
operator at eye level the exact speed at 
which the machine is operating. 

Four way table tilt—45 
back and ]0° laterally is provided as well 


forward, 10 


as a new type of controlled power work 
feed. 

The Metalmaster models are built in two 
sizes. A 14” throat (distance from center 
line of cutting to column) will accommodate 
most tool and production work and a 30” 
throat machine is provided for users requir- 
ing this additional capacity. 


Colored Stapling Wire 


Stapling wire of almost every imaginable 
color is now being made to order by Acme 
Steel Company, 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago, 
one of the country’s largest producers of 
wire for stapling purposes. The new product 
called Colorstitch affords an easy and eco- 
nomical means of “dressing-up” corrugated 
or fibre board shipping cartons. 

Colorstitch is available in colors that will 
blend or contrast with plain or printed car- 
tons. It is made in all standard stapling 
wire sizes. It has the same rust-resisting 
qualities as Silverstitch, Acme’s galvanized 
stapling wire. 

Colorstitch is sold in lots of 500 lbs. and 
more. A sample card showing Colorstitch in 
standard colors is being distributed by 
Acme to acquaint users of stapling wire with 
this new product. 


Burn-Proof Lacquer 


Durtemp, a new baking lacquer developed 
by Maas & Waldstein Company, makers of 
industrial finishes, Newark, New Jersey, it 
is stated, withstands the action of match 
flames, lighted cigars and cigarettes, and 
perfumes, alcohol, and household chemicals. 

Durtemp is a gold colored clear lacquer, 
which is applied to metals by dipping or 
spraying and is then baked. It is being used 
for finishing ash trays, but it is also useful 
for serving trays, vanity cases, and other 
products requiring protection from lighted 
cigarettes, spilled perfumes, and other things 
that are injurious to ordinary finishes. 


Slate-Line Blackboard Finish 


A new air-drying lacquer enamel, which 
finishes wood, fiber, wall board, cardboard, 
pressed paper, and other materials with a 
surface resembling slate, has been developed 
by Maas and Waldstein Company, makers 
of industrial finishes, Newark, N. J. 

This new finish, which is known as “Sla- 
tite”, takes chalkmarks like slate, and the 
marks can readily be removed with an 
ordinary blackboard eraser, according to the 
manufacturer. The finish is washable and 
durable, and, when it becomes worn, can 
be readily renewed by spraying on another 
coat of Slatite. 

Slatite is being used for the production 
of toy blackboards and slates, and also for 
inexpensive light-weight and portable black 
boards for the use of schools, colleges, les 
ture rooms, engineering and business offices, 
and stores. 
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Rubber Gloves, Aprons, Boots the circumference. This constr 

stated, causes each thread of 

be held in place and to come in 

Based in surveys which indicated that rub- the work at every revolution 


ber plating accessories are rejected because It is claimed that three units 


of an inability to withstand wear and tear, will do as much work as five of t} 


rather than chemical corrosion, the Udylite it can be worn right down | 


t 


Company of Detroit has recently introduced Among the other advantages giv, 
a complete line of rubber gloves, aprons / ‘ less pressure is required on the 
and boots, pre-tested not only for high acid st buffer and that raveling of cloth is 
resistance, but for unusual mechanical strain } : see 7 


= keeping the shop cleaner. 
and wear. ; 

Udylite Rubber Gloves are furnished in 
two types: Red Latex, which is described 


‘ Dust and Blower Hose 
as an ideal inexpensive glove and the Spe- 4 


cial White acid resistant glove. To combat the dreaded indus 


The Red Latex glove is said to wear and disease known as Silicosis, which 


resist acids well. This glove is reversible and 
may be used on either right or left hand. 
It is furnished in standard wrist sizes from 
& to ll. 


The Special White acid resistant glove 


receiving so much attention recs 
health officials, insurance compani 
employers, and which is caused 
fumes, mists and gases in industria] 
United States Rubber Products, | 


is said to be the best quality glove handled. ; | Broadway, New York, N. Y., has desig 
Aside from being highly resistant to acids 


new blower and dust suction hoses | 
and corrosive liquids, it is reinforced at all 


practically every known condition. 
wearing points for extra long life. Furnished Dust Hose—Official P-5508 (for 
in two lengths—half and full elbow gaunt- 
let type and in one standard wrist size, 


No. 11. 


is designed for either suction or light press 
ure, such as that generated by a bh 
It will successfully withstand the aby 
The line of rubber boots is offered in a action set up in the conveyance of 


wer 


three price range. The No. 1 quality boot abrasive types of particles. The carcass 
is an all-white boot with special acid re- : Ts carer en the hose is supported by a steel wir 
sistant qualities. Furnished in knee-length 7 and is as light as is consistent with 
only. The No. 2 quality boot is a red boot Piduline veilber sad wearing qualities. It is finished wit} 
with white sole. Furnished in knee-length side corrugations to lend flexibility 

only. The No. 3 quality boot is an all-black 
boot with red sole. Furnished in knee, three 
quarter and full hip lengths. All boots aré 
furnished in foot sizes from 


ind 
available in three thicknesses of pur 


of one ply highly acid resistant durable 
tube. 


rubber. Corners are reinforced with eyelets. 


‘ ; Blower hose (for fumes only) —Of 
All edges are turned in and reinforced with 


= " : P-5509 is similar to the dust con 
7 to 12—no extra ply rubber. The heavy weight apron , 
half sizes . — Ae : hose with respect to carcass construct 
Ni runs 3 lbs. minimum per apron. The light : : , . 

wire reinforcement. Because it is offer 


Udylite rubber aprons are full size (32” weight apron varies between 2 lbs. minimum 


wide x 45” long, excepting straps), made and 2%% Ibs. 


blowing service where mainly fumes or g 


maximum per apron. , ; 
are conducted and is not designed for 


ducting abrasives, a lighter constructior 


Solution Heater a compounded tube are employed 


Ihe illustration below shows a chromium trically heated length of 


plating tank electrical heating unit, a modi of 5 kw. 230 volts single phase. It has a Shop Microscope 


fication of the standard goose-neck type 


97”, with a rating 


totally enclosed vapor-tight terminal box to 
heating unit made by the Harold E. Trent protect it. j 


tion of casting defects, foundry sand 
Company, 618 N. 54th St., Philadelphia, Pa. Other shapes of goose-neck plating tank machined parts is a new product of Har 
This =a : BA long, and has _ elec heating a ia made we order. W. Dietert Co., 9330 Roselawn Ave : Det 
Mich. This microscope is Bausch & | 
Buffing Wheel constructed with a built-in illumin 
i ad \ new type of buffing wheel which, is equipped with an erecting prist 
it is stated, reduces costs appreciably 
in polishing work has been developed 
by the Bias Buff & Wheel Co., 430 
Communipaw Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
The leading feature claimed for this 


\ shop microscope tor detailed ex 


buff is the unique method of cutting 
and forming the cloth so as to bring 
each separate thread diagonally to 


Trent solution heater Vew Bias buff Dietert shop microscope 
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ewed is seen in upright position. 





it is stated, is sturdy and thor- 
tical in character, enabling the 
ine inclusions or surface casting 


ft fecis etail. It is applicable equally to 


small samples or large castings, in the shop. 


It can be used in any position, is easy to 
focus and the surface need not be finished 
or polished. Standard magnification is 30X, 


but 20X or 40X can be supplied. 


Laboratory “Cyclone” Furnace 


{ , development by the Lindberg 
Poets « Company, 220 N. Laflin Ave., 
) consists of a small inexpensive 

ral furnace built on the same prin- 

e production type Cyclone furnace. 

Metallurgical laboratories, as a rule have 

ig en using standard laboratory high tem- 
uffe furnaces for low temperature 
sting spite of the fact that progressive 
es today would not allow drawing 
be done in such furnaces in the pro- 
ction shop. One reason for this has been 
no equipment has been available for 

s class of work, although some _ labora- 
es have been using the smallest size 
units which are expensive in orig- 
cost and generally much too large for 


work. 


The Lindbe rg Laboratory Cyclone Furnace 


poratory 
is a work chamber eight inches in diam- 


by ten inches deep, and is provided 

plug type cover which is easily lifted 

nserting the load. The electric heat- 

¢ elements are mounted in a_ separate 

hereby eliminating all direct radia- 

the charge. A blower fan circulates 

heated air through the work chamber 
nsure rapid, uniform heating. 


Slab insulation is said to keep heat loss 


} 
4 
4. 
-_ 
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Lindberg “Cyclone” 


laboratory furnace 


at a minimum throughout the temperature 
range up to 1250° F. 


Photoelectrically Balanced Potentiometer 


The C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., Park & 
Nostrand Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., has just an- 
d a new recorder called the Celectray. 
radically new type of recorder, a sen- 

rror galvanometer is the primary 
element in which an inertialess 
light takes the place of the custom- 
uITY rv meta boom or 
roit ht from the 


pointer. The beam of 
galvanometer in moving on 
phototube passes the “controlling 
1 screen thus operating relays which 

mtrol a which 


Wheat- 
The photo- 


motor 
contact of the 
or potentiometer. 


reversing 


moving 


a calibrated element but serves 
light- 
bring the galvanometer to zero de- 

ding to the well-known null 
balancing an electric circuit. The 





















letect the direction of the 





recorder 


| ae elec tray” 
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new instrument, therefore, is not a “photo- 
electric potentiometer” in the sense that a 
balance of photoelectric current is implied. 

It is evident that the galvanometer is free 
at all times from mechanical engagement, and 
this fact, together with its low moment of 
inertia, permits rapid balancing and control 
actions. Furthermore, a high current sensi- 
tivity is available, permitting the use of high 
resistance, or of very long thermocouple 
leads without material loss of accuracy in the 
balancing. Or, on occasion, a very low scale 
range does not require the use of a very low 
disadvantages. 


resistance and its resultant 


It is claimed that the new instrument is 
noteworthy for its extreme simplicity, aecur 
acy and speed, particularly in the multiple 
point recorders. The average speed of the 


multiple point instrument is less than 15 
seconds per point and the accuracy is guar- 
anteed to 0.1%. 

In the Celectray, it is claimed that the 
problem of stopping a moving lightbeam on 
the edge of a photoelectric cell with speed 
and precision has been solved for the first 
This 


elimination of many parts from the previous 


time. solution has resulted in the 
models and has increased the available speed 
of recording. Numerous kinds of recorder- 
controllers, recorders and indicating control- 
lers or resistance thermometers, as well as 
thermocouples and other electrical devices, 


are available. 


1937 


First-Aid Kit for Treating 
Burns 


\ first-aid kit, specifically designed for the 
emergency treatment of burns has been de 
veloped by the Davis Emergency Equipment 
Company, 55 Van Dam Street, New York, 
for use in power plants, mills, foundries, 
chemical plants and other places where burns 
of a serious degree may occur. 

The Davis Burn Kit is furnished in bright 
red enamel and is conspicuously labelled 
“First Aid for Burns”. It contains 12 gauze 
compresses, which can be opened up in pro- 
gressively larger sizes so that they can be 
used for covering small or large areas; 12 
six-yard lengths of 4-inch bandage for holding 
the dressings in place; 6 five-oz. tubes of 
Tannoid, the tannic acid treatment for burns; 
and three packages of wooden applicators for 
All items are packed 
in unit cartons and the supply as a whole 


applying the Tannoid. 
is sufficient for burns involving the entire 
body. 

Tannoid is a jelly containing 5% of tannic 
acid. Hospitals ordinarily use a 5% solution 
of tannic acid which has been freshly made, 
but as such solutions are impracticable for 
first-aid work, the Davis Co. developed Tan- 
noid, which, it is stated, keeps indefinitely 
and is always ready for instant use. 

The mechanical coating formed by the 
water soluble base of Tannoid also excludes 
the air from first and second degree burns 
and so relieves pain. Being water soluble, 
it can be removed painlessly. 

An exclusive feature claimed for Tannoid 
is its low freezing point, that even at minus 
22° F. a burn may be dressed, while a jelly 
of higher freezing point would not be usable. 


Grinders Employ Cooled 


Motors 


Machinery Builders, Inc., 
Kalamazoo, Mich., have equipped all of their 


The Hammond 
grinders of 3 H.P. and over with totally-en 


closed, fan-cooled motors. As illustrated, 


the rotor and stator on these units are in an 


enclosed chamber sealed against the entrance 
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of foreign matter. Two fans force cooling 
air around the outside of this chamber, serv- 
ing to extract heat from the motor. 

The fan-cooled type motor is said to with- 


stand greater overload with a lower temper- 


ature rise. The company’s grinders are 
equipped with automatic starters with ther- 
mal overload protection, oversize ball bear- 
ings, adjustable eye shields made of shatter- 


less glass and push button remote control. 


Spray Painting Hose 


{ new development in spray painting 
Eclipse Air Brush 
Company, Inc., 79 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 


with the introduction of “du-al” hose. 


hose is announced by 


“Du-al” hose combines air and fluid hose 
into one unit, the tubes being united by a 
rubber which is molded in 
one piece with the 


web of solid 
outer casing of the 
hose. The combination is said to be as 
flexible in use as a single line, and to 
handle as easily, eliminating the annoyance 
and waste of time occasioned by ordinary 
hose becoming tangled and snagged. 

The new hose is of special, reinforced con- 
struction, combining the best features of 
both wrapped and braided hose through an 
arrangement of braids with an intermediate 
wrapping of high tensile cords. The inner 
tube is compounded to resist the chemical 


action of paints, lacquers and so on, and the 


. 
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Eclipse spray painting hose 


outer sheath to resist chemical as well as 
abrasive wear. 

For making standard connections, enough 
of the web is removed to spread the hose 
to the required outlets, further splitting be- 
ing prevented by a tightly fitting collar. 
“Du-al” hose is available with %” fluid 
passage and 5/16” air passage. 





What the Reader Says 





Barrel Nickel Plating 


Referring to your July 1937 issue of the 
Vetal Industry, article Barrel 
Nickel Plating by Carey-McFall 
Company. The last quite 


page 336, 
Hirsch, 
sentence is not 
correct, 

A better sentence would be: 

“In order to study the insulating effects 


of a rubber lined tank, a special barrel 
was built with a rubber tank lining, this 
unit gave a cathode efficiency of 98%. An 
increase of 24% over a similar unit which 
had a lead tank lining, that gave a cathode 
efficiency of 74%. See “Steel” June 28, 1937, 
page 46. 
ALBERT Hirscu. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 





New 


Books 





Vetal Statistics, published by American 
Metal Market. Size 4 x 6, 592 pages. Price 
$2.00. 

The 30th annual edition of this standard 
handbook on the economic aspects of the 
metal producing industry. A record of pro- 
duction, consumption, imports, exports, 
stocks, price fluctuations, averages, data on 
various brands, analyses, trade terms and 


customs duties, etc. 


{.S.7.M. Methods of Chemical Analyses 
of Metals, published by 
for Testing Materials. Size 6 x 9, 254 pages. 


American Society 


Price $2.50 in cloth binding; $2.00 in paper. 

For the first time the A.S.T.M. has issued 
a publication giving under one cover all of 
its methods of 
ferrous and 


analyses of the 
non-ferrous metals. These in- 


chemical 


clude four methods for analyzing ferrous 
metals, twelve for non-ferrous metals and 
alloys, three methods of quantitative spectro- 


chemical analysis of non-ferrous metals. 


416 


metals em- 
braces methods for the analysis of bearing 
metals, 


The section on non-ferrous 
aluminum 
nickel, electrical- 
resistance alloys and silver solders. 


brasses and_ bronzes, 


alloys, pig lead, slab zinc, 


Vetallurgy of Lead and Zinc, published 
by American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers. Size 6 x 9, 748 pages. 
Price $5.00. 

This volume is composed of 18 papers 
fume and dust collection 
and 20 on zinc, gathered together under the 
sponsorship of the Rocky Mountain Fund 
and the Technical Committee of the Insti- 
tute of Reduction and 
and Zine. The specialists in 
their fields and although the volume is con- 
cerned largely with the extraction of these 


on lead, 2 on 


Refining of Lead 
authors are 


metals from the ore and the allied problems 
involved in these operations, it includes con- 
siderable material of interest to general non- 
ferrous metallurgists. 
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Watch for the Septen 


Metal Industry ! 


The September Metal Indu 
contain several features, the hi; 


of which will be the following 


Purchasing Procedure for 


| 
Manufacturing Plants, by Chay W 


\ 


Hardy, Industrial Consultant. Ney 


York. 


Methods of Joining Copper All 
Products by I. T. Hook, 


oy 
American 


Brass Co. 


Metal Cleaning-Principles and Pra: 
tice by Dr. C. B. F. Young, Consult 


ing Electrochemist. 
o 


Watch for the September 


Metal Industry! 








Journal of the Institute of Metals. Volu 
LIX. No. 2, 1936. Size 5 x 8%; 323 pages 
Published by the Institute of Metals, 
Victoria St., Westminster, London, S. W 
England. 

The collected papers and discussions 
the meeting held in Paris in the Fall 
1936. The papers cover soft soldering, pr 
duction of aluminum 
metals, 


reflectors, platinun 
forgeability of light alloys 
and creep of tin, etc. Abstracts of many 
these papers appear in Meta Inpustry 
October, 1936. 


group 


Man in a Chemical World, by A. Cress) 
Morrison. Published by Charles Scribner: 
Sons. Size 6% x 9, 292 pages. Price $3.01 

This publication was authorized as a 
sult of the success of the celebration 
Three Hundredth Anniversary of the fou 
ing of the chemical industry in the U: 
States by John Winthrop, the young 
Governor of Connecticut. The book 
signed to place before the public, 
language, the unsurpassed contribut 
the chemical industry to the indi 
its contributions to human cc mfort, 
tion, the advancement of civilization 
the upbuilding of the United Stat 

Essentially for the layman, the 
makes 


interesting reading for the 


fessional. 


“A Ten Year Record of Apprent 
ing,” by Stantey M. Bran. Publis! 
International Correspondence Sch 
ton, Pa. 

This monograph describes one 
unique programs in the field of 
training, in which six communit 
dustrial concerns, four public s 
two State Departments of Public ! 
have been training 270 apprent 
of the graduate apprentices havi 


, 
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cher than that of journeyman 


of the American Bureau of 

S s. seventh annual issue; 1936. 

the American Bureau of Metal 
Rector St., QB: %. 

The st ird annual statistical compila- 

production, consumption and 

tails of copper, zinc, lead, gold, 

miscellaneous metals including 

intimony, cadmium, 

aluminum cobalt, brass and 


arsenic, 





Government Publications 


Secondary Metals in 1936 
S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, 


Advance Sum- 


leral Old-Age Benefits; Under title II 
the Social Security Act. Social Security 
Hoard Regulations No. 2. Superintendent of 
Washington, D. C. Price 10 


bh ¢ 


pocuments, 





Technical Publications 


| 

| \ew Decorative Effect for Die Castings. 
| Zine Alloy Pot, N. J. Zine Co., 160 
| Front St, N. Y. 


Dry Burnishing of Zinc Alloy Die Cast- 
zs. The Zine Alloy Pot, N. J. Zine Co., 
Front St., N. Y. 

The Plater Solves a Printing Problem, 
George B. Hogaboom, Hanson-Van 
kle-Munning Co., Matawan. Electroplat- 
stereotypes with nickel for news- 

per color supplements increases life from 

a ss ihan 60,000 to more than 1,800,000 im- 
a rints—toughness of coating rather than 


irdness found important. 


tinum-Palladium-Gold in Dentistry. 

properties and characteristics of these 

with special reference to the proper 

ss for dental use and the _ propor- 

oy nal limit of an alloy as a measure of its 

ngth and toughness; bibliography and 

of manufacturers; numerous charts 

tables. International Nickel Co. Inc., 
Wall St., N. Y. City. 


1 ent Facts; 1937 edition. A. statis- 

mary of accidents of all kinds in 

Cnited States. National Safety Council, 
) N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


fecident Rates in the Non-Ferrous In- 
1936. National Safety Council, 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 


of the Nasal Membranes and 

the Septum in a Copper- 

g | ry (Unusual and Sudden In- 
Vichael H. Barsky, M.D. Re- 
New York State Journal of 
ime 37, June 1, 1937, No. 
ses of the disturbance were: 
control of baths; (2) failure 
pray produced; (3) inade- 
ventilation; (4) bad general 
The plant was shut down 

ks to correct these condi- 
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tions and work resumed under experienced 
supervision and proper control. There were 
no recurrences of the difficulties. 


The Effect of Cold-Work and Annealing 


on the Hardness of Some Tin-Antimony, 
Tin-Antimony-Copper, and  Tin-Antimony- 
Silver Alloys, by R. E. Leyman. Interna- 
tional Tin Research and Development Coun- 
cil, 149 Broadway, New York. 
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William J. Schneider 


By September of this year, Wm. J. 
Schneider (“Cyanide Bill”) will have 
rounded out twenty-five years with the R & H 
Chemicals Department of E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co., in their New York office. 

“Cyanide Bill” Schneider, who is known 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
American electroplating industry, was born 
December 15, 1886 in New York City. After 
graduation from high school in Brooklyn, he 
tried his hand at the law, working for ex- 
Judge Reynolds, a Brooklyn attorney. He 
found, however, that this field of activity 
was not to his taste and after one or two 
trials in other fields, went with the Brooklyn 
Lamp and Brass Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., in 
their plating room. He also took courses in 
chemistry at Cooper Union to aid him in 
his work. 

Mr. Schneider has had a varied and worth 
while record in electroplating. Among the 
companies for whom he worked are: Colonial 
Art Metal Company of New York; K & O 
Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., North & Judd 
Co. of Connecticut. In 1912 the Roessler and 
Hasslacher Chemical Company called on 
him to help them spread the use of Tri- 
salytes and later, sodium cyanide and metal 
cyanides in electroplating. Mr. Schneider 





WILLIAM J. SCHNEIDER 


has continued with them ever since and has 
become one of their important factors. 
“Cyanide Bill” is known throughout the 
entire industry. He has always been an 
enthusiastic worker for the American 
Electro-Platers’ Society and the International 
Club. His 25th 


brings him congratulations and good wishes 


Fellowship 


anniversary 


from all parts of the country. 
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Edward Gann 


Edward Gann, installation expert for plat- 
ing solutions of Hanson-Van Winkle-Mun- 
ning Co., Matawan, N. J., is one of the 
most retiring, but at the same time best- 





EDWARD GANN 


known, electroplating men in the country 

Mr. Gann was born in Newark, N. J. 
He started with the Hanson-Van Winkle- 
Munning Company in that city 25 years ago 
as a boy in the plant. During the war 
period he operated the extensive plating 
room which his company run for their cus- 
tomers. In 1925 he became a service man 
or “trouble shooter.” 

Mr. Gann is now installation engineer 
for plating solutions. He also takes charge 
of production in plating rooms where he 
may be called upon to assist in overcoming 
polishing or plating troubles. He is capable 
of not only analyzing plating solutions, but 
also in instructing platers in analytical 
work. Mr. Gann has installed and operated 
electroplating, finishing, polishing and buff 
ing plants of every conceivable type from 
nickel to gold, from still tanks to full 
automatics. He has been described as a 
genius in getting men to work together 
and with him. 


Late A.E.S. Convention News! 


An important piece of news comes to us, 
hot off the griddle, directly from the in- 
terested parties. Owing to the fact that the 
golf tournament could not be held during 
ihe week of the recent convention of the 
(American Electro-Platers’ Society in New 
York, a special match was held between 
Pennsylvania and Michigan, by “remote con 
trol”. Ed. Baker and Kenneth Graham played 


417 





the Philadelphia the 
Bill 


a course in 


patie in 
wet k t nd, 
vent 
The 
Pennsylvania, (Baker and Graham) had won 
total medal 199 903 
for Michigan. 


following 
Max Wise 
July 4th. 


scores were compiled and showed that 


and Phillips and 


over Detroit on 


ly a score of against 
On points based on low ball 
Pennsylvania won 14 
Michigan The 
they were 
which speaks highly for the 
the participants. At 


moot 


rregate score, 


against 10 tor figures tor 


the scores read as if reasonable 
honesty of all 
that this 


feel much 


any rate now 


question 1s settled, we all 


better! 


Frederick } 
president of 
cester, Mass.. 
of the company 
H. Willard. Mr. 


company since 


Barth for eleven years 
& Knight Co., 
elected president 
the late Frank 

Barth been with the 
1919, office 
manager and then as general sales manager 
1924 to 1926, elected 
vice-president man 


ageT He 


vice 
Graton Wor 
has been 
suc eeding 
has 


serving first as 


from when he was 


and assistant general 


was graduated from Pace Business 


1914 
clerk with a book publishing 
Later he joined the L. L. Harr 
production and accounting engineers, 
Worcester in 1917 
the 


Institute in and started his business 
career as a 
company. 
Corp., 
whom he 


with went to 


to work on production problems in 


Graton & Knight factory. 


> €. Taormina, formerly service engineer 

director of the U. S. 
now technical director 
of the Industrial Research Co., 72-76 Grand 
\ve., Brooklyn, N. Y. This company spe- 
cializes in the analysis and control of plat- 
ing solutions and the maintenance of elec- 
troplating processes, 


and acting technical 


Research Corp., is 


G. W. Hoskins recently with the Lincoln 
Electric Co., has joined the Harnischfeger 
Corp. of Milwaukee, as 


the Philadelphia 


sales engineer in 


territory. 


Stanley 
New 


are h 


Brandenburg has been appointed 
England for the Mon- 
Vachine Sidney, Ohio. His 


representative 


Tool Co.., 





SEND TODAY FOR THE FULL DETAILS! 


A NEW 


Money Saving Method for 


Removing grease, oil and drawing compound 


from metal 


parts—cutting down “Rejects” 


A large manufacturer was experiencing as high 
as 10% rejects, removing grease, oil and heavy 
duty pigmented drawing compound from various 
steel parts, prior to applying the final finish. 


Ask the 
Magnus Man! 


If you've a 
connected with 
or allied process opera- 
tions—put it up to the 
MAGNUS MAN. He'll 
gladly advise the proper 
material and method to 
best handle it. 


He'll 
NUS 


problem 
cleaning 


show you MAG- 
MATERIALS 
made especially for jobs 
not ordinarily met by 
wasiring agents com- 
pounded for general use. 
He'll show you _ special 
soaps for metal burnish- 
ing—for wire drawing— 
for heat drawing of 
metal—cleaners for all 
types of metal pre-clean- 
ing—and for countless 
other jobs. 


Metal 


poor adhesion, 


for more details. 


Manufacturers f ¢ 
Sulfonated Ouls 


leaning 
Emulsifying Agents 


ll South Avenue 


The metal parts are now cleaned with MAGNUS 
No. 78 (a new product), then simply rinsed, dried 
and sprayed. After removing parts from ovens, a 
thorough examination fails to locate any bubbles, 
or white haze showing through. 
These bad factors were the cause of rejects when 
using a lacquer solvent in the previous method. 


working manufacturers everywhere are 
asking for the details of this new Magnus product 
that does such an excellent metal. cleaning job. 
Without obligation, we'll gladly send you a drum 
of MAGNUS No. 78 on trial. Our money-back 30 
day guarantee fully covers you. 


Or write today 


MAGNUS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Materials, Industrial Soaps, Metallic 


. t Soaps, 
and Metal Working 


Lubricants. 


Garwood, N. J. 


MAGNUS CLEANERS 


METAL INDUSTRY, 


offices will be located in H 


John E. 
Western manager of 
Inc., International Bldg... Ri 
ter, New York. He 


in the Merchandise 


has be 
Design 


Vanning, 


will mal 
Mart, Cl} 


H. C. Gooding, Western n 
signers, Inc., International B 
feller New York, |} 
pointed Eastern le 


New York office. 


Center, 


manager, 


mm. Fe located at 150 
Ave. is now in charge of the Da 
the Lincoln Electric Co. of Cle 
Mr. Sharer is a former resident 
He attended the Schoo! 
Science, Cleveland, Ohio. Prior 
coln appointment Mr. Sharer w 
Cleveland Dept. of Water, and 
Tire & Rubber Company. 


Sharer 


Case 





Obituaries 





William Guilfoyle 


William Guilfoyle, secretary of ti 
A .E.S., dropped dear 
30. He had 


vears as foreman of the 


bury Branch, 


day, been emp 


July 
several 
finishing department of the Patent 
Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


Adrian F. Wolff 


Valentine’s Day. 18¢ 
Wolff entered the emp 
Manufacturing 
On 


anniversary of 


On St. 
Felix 
Scovill Compan 
February 14, 193 
that 


active sel 


fourteen. 
fifth 
from a 


dat 
period ot 
equalled or approached in_ the 


field. During that period, his i: 


ADRIAN F. WOLI 


leadership, his perception of ! 
the admit 


his eff 
probli 


won respect and 


many associates, while 


ization of mechanical 
outstanding achievements In 


ment of methods, made a last 


on the history of brass manuta 
country. 
family tan 


oprung from a 


Augus! 








\ 


tools, he was born in Grand 
orraine, France, on July 1, 
ame to this country in 1865. 
ime to the Scovill Manufac- 
pany in 1868, to work at orna- 
tons, combs, and other articles 
iss, there were only a few hun- 
yees on the payroll, and the 
ipment of the plant was much 


GROWN 


TRIFUGAL DRYER 



























- is now. 
Mr ff worked for six years, then 
Tool and Machine Depart- for the plating 166m 
is ipprentice, later worked as a 
ind always with such promise ° ° ° e 
33 he was made an peste with or without heating untt 
1 the Tool Room. Seven years 
h came foreman, and his brother, 
Captain Alfred Wolff, became his assistant. 0 J T S TA N D | N G F FAT U - F S 
g next twenty years his efficient 
vanization of the mechanical department 
or him the post of mechanical super- 
, position into which he was 
lirect the full measure of his me- 
cenius. The steady flow of cart- Motor Reversing switch for 
ise production, with an unusually driven running dryer both ways 
y percentage of rejections, during the blower 
Vorld War, is but a single example of 
s for which he was to a large degree 
sponsible. 
I owing the war period, Mr. Wolff 
as consultant in mechanical engineer- 
ind his opinions and advice have 
helpful in modern tool and ma- 
development. 
On February 20, 1933, a dinner was Steam heating = 
his honor in the Scovill Foremen’s unit supplying a a , 
tion Clubhouse, attended by a num- flow of hot air in automatic 
: Se brake 
f his long time associates. addition to the 
Wolff died at his home in Water- centrifugal force 
ry, Connecticut, on April 21, 1937, after for drying 
ngthy illness. He is survived by his 
low, Mrs. Elizabeth Lavin Wolff, and Heavy one-piece steel base 
Victor A. Wolff of Winchester, Oversize V-belt drive 
setts. Total weight 800 Ibs. 
Albert Speidel c R OW R H ¥ 
N EOSTAT & SUPPLY CO. 
\ Speidel, vice president of The as Filta, 1910 MAYPOLE AVENUE 
Speidel Corporation, manufacturers of jewel- £ x 
sper y of machine-made chains for \ o C H l Cc A G 0 5 l L L l N 0 l S 
trae lied at his home on one of the oe Ope 
Providence, R. I., July 9 in his 
ul He was bern in Pforzheim, chain making business. Since that time his Joseph D. W olkow 
ba Germany, February 21, 1884 various business associations have included 
in influental family who oper- the Automatic Gold Chain Company, Speidel Joseph D. Wolkow, retired head of the 
irge chain making plant there. He Brothers and lastly, the Speidel Corporation, F. Wolkow & Son Company, brass founder, 
\merica in 1911 and associated all of which have been located at 70 Ship Louisville, Ky., died May 4th. Mr. Wolkow 
his brother Frederick in the street, Providence.—W.H.M. was a native of Poland. 
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Waterbury, Conn. 


July 23, 1937. 
ping off in employment was 
ine, the number employed 
iploying 65 or more being 


INDUSTRY, 


August, 


36,939, a decrease of 733 compared with 
May, but an increase of 4,978 compared 
with June last year. In the eight largest 
factories the number of employees was 20, 
509, a decrease of 783 from the previous 


month but an increase of 3,422 over June 


1937 


last year. Bank clearings were $7,913,700, 
a decrease of $1,690,000 compared with 
the previous month, but an increase of 
$776,600 over the same month last year. 
Freight tonnage received during the month 
amounted to 63,000 tons and tonnage for 


119 











ployed on shifts other than 
shift of the day, one-week va 


OUTSTANDING BINKS WATER WASH with pay, flat rates for pie, 


any changes to be made on 


SPRAY BOOTH INSTALLATIONS basis. Such an offer” "was 


by the company and then jj 





letter but the union at first 
Below are illustrated a few of the many Binks Water Wash accept it unless embodied in 
Booths installations which are cleansing exhaust air for contract with the union. Finall; 
their users by the air wash method. the union agreed to accept 
although not embodied in a { 
tract. 
The 250 employees of the A 
Co., subsidiary of the Chase Co.’s. 
to work July 12 after a month's «ty 
called by the Brass Workers Union. W) 
the company refused to grant the dema 
for a five per cent pay increase, it gore: 
to pay time and a half for over eight 
hours a day or 40 hours a week: a mi 
mum wage of 40 cents an hour for wom 
and 50 cents an hour for men, recogniti 
of the union as the bargaining agency 
its members, and to meet with the un 
officials when problems arise. 
The union is now preparing a 


Investigate > 2 i Booths of This demands to be presented to the Water! 


Water Wash “ - Type Are Gaining Buckle Co. It 


is carrying on an intensiy 
Booths for — ' in Favor campaign to organize the workers of 
Your with Waterbury Clock Co. but has been unable 
Plant. ; , Health Boards to organize more than a small percentas 
of the workers. An incipient strike th 
was dropped after a five minute walk 
last month when the company agreed 
a week’s vacation with pay. 

The 250 employees of the Benrus 
who have been employees one year 
been granted a week’s vacation wit! 
and those employees less than a year 
get a week’s vacation with half pay 


wo 3 


Connecticut Notes 


Our Engineers Will Gladly Quote After a July 23 
Survey of Your Plant Needs. Write Today! NEW BRITAIN—North & Judd ( 


BINKS MANUFACTURING COMPANY eager ah = ky go 


eC 7 gs ri ai a } pl ees a 
3114-40 CARROLL AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Bearings Co. paid 1,500 employ 


of 12 per cent of their earnings 





the past three months on July 15 


Landers, Frary & Clark have 


warded amounted to 10,500 tons, an increase Clock Co., Plume & Atwood Mig. Co., surf 
plans for a factory addition on Ellis 


of 9,744 tons received and a decrease of Patent Button Co., Waterbury Tool Co. 
1,500 tons forwarded. and Waterbury Button Co. All these plants 


T T . . ashing machines and other heavy 
The Scovill Mfg. Co. has purchased all closed down for the week. The Scovill bei hing - hine a 
I: will be five stories high, 80 by 


and will cost about $175,000. A 
bridge will also be erected conn 


for manufacture of electric refrigera 


the equipment, patents, good will and busi- Vig. Co. is also granting vacations with 
ness of that portion of the Autoyre Co. of pay but the vacations of its 4,000 employees 
Oakville which has been devoted to the are being staggered through the summer. 
manufacture and sale of snap fasteners The Waterbury Buckle Co. had announced : 
and “Owl” paper clips. The machinery is a vacation with pay for its 500 employees HARTFORD—Directors of the 
being moved to the Oakville Division of at the same time but because of the strike {rms Co. have made the follow 
the Scovill Mfg. Co. (formerly the Oakville has postponed it until late in August. tions: Frederick T. Moore, trot 
Pin Co. which is adjacent to the Autoyvre The strike at the latter company, which dent to first vice-president; / 
plant) which will continue the manufacture lasted nearly a month, was settled July 6. weather, treasurer, » ee 
and sale of the same articles formerly made It was called by the Waterbury Brass president; Benjamin F. Conner, 
by the Autoyre Co. The Oakville Division Workers Union, a C. I. O. affiliate. The the plastics division, 2 ar 
now manufactures snap fasteners and paper agreement recognizes the union as the sole charge of the plastics division 
clips similar to these. The Autoyre Co. will bargaining agent for the employees, recog- Phelps, manager of the electri 
continue the manufacture and sale of nizes seniority as the basis for lay-offs or to vice-president in charge of t 
articles other than those involved in the re-employment, establishes an eight hour BRIDGEPORT — Thirty ma 
sale. day and 40 hour week, time and one-half plants in this city reported em] 
About 15,000 employees of eight local for overtime, Sundays and holidays, a mini- June was 18,304 compared w 
plants enjoyed a week’s vacation with pay mum rate of 38 cents an hour for women a year ago. The highest point 
from July 4 to 11. The plants involved were and 50 cents an hour for men, same rate was in 1923 when 21,270 were 
the American Brass Co., Chase Brass & for women performing the same work as The General Electric Co. has 
Copper Co., Waterbury Clock Co., Lux men, 5 per cent added pay for those em- order from the War Departme! 


addition with the adjoining fact 
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The 
livision is now operating 24 
is the plant is 20,000 fans 


iction schedules. Sales are 50 


special radio equipment. 


e- 


d of last year. 

VERI \Employment in the local in- 
s amounted to 6,990 persons 
pared with 5,689 a year ago. 


C - in Wallingford report 2,341 


lis. an increase of 176 during 


Willer Co. has started construction 
nd strip brass and bronze roll- 
60 by 140 feet. The International 
5 ( entertained representatives of 
wholesale dealers handling its products 
h. Following the conference the 

ore le on a cruise to Nova Scotia. 
rORRINGTON—The Hendey Machine 
is recognized the United Automobile 
Workers of America, a C. I. O. affiliate, as 
» bargaining agency for its employees. 
ere are about 700 employees. No de- 


have been presented as to wages 


irs. The company is now working 
hours a week with time and _ one-half 
er 40 hours. 


STAMFORD—The Lektro Shave Corp. 
this city has brought a $10,000,000 suit 
nst the Schick Dry Shaver, Inc. of this 
charging conspiracy to drive it out 
isiness, making false statements, brib- 
erks, placing spies in its place of 


ess. The Lektro Corp. also has a suit 
nst the General Shaver Corp. of Bridge- 
ikers of the Remington electric 
subsidiary of Remington-Rand, 

rging unfair competition. 
BRISTOL—-The New Departure Co.- has 
pointed Norman C. Branch as supervisor 
production materials and Henry Michel- 

chiel drattsman. 

rERRYVILLE—The Eagle Lock Co. shut 
one week on July 2, although 
indred employees were engaged 


the week in taking inventory and 


king repairs 
PLAINVILLE—The Trumbull Electric 
g. ( s preparing to increase its capi- 


12,000 shares of $25 par value 
00 shares of no par value, through 





. never lays down on the job! 
} 1” 
’ pa es PERMAG is used in hundreds of metal indu 
t United \s an efficient cleaning compound in the metal fabricating 
field, PERMAG reigns supreme There are bs « 
metal cleaning, however, tha seen most impossible 
without costly labor But p ERM AG. compound _ pl 
Magnuson Service has a way of doing ist that which 
seems Impossible! 
PE RMAG is fitted to each job it tackles—-and whet 
Representatives the job is finished PERMAG has ed again 
P ‘ ‘Let Magnuson Sérvice handle your hard cleaning ! 
sas , to W rite r ‘Phone us 
~ T T ‘ T T ~ “CY “ ry T 
MAGNUSON PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Manufacturers of Specialized Scientific Cleaning 
Compounds for every Industrial Purpose 
Cable 1ddvress eat ‘ , . 
PERMAG, N.Y. Third & Hoyt Sts. BROOKLYN, N. Y.- 











the CLEANING Compound that 



































ng earned surplus. About 75 per 
stock is owned by the General 
{ 
NAUGATUCK—The Risdon Mig. Co. 
sed for a week on July 3 and gave its 
week’s vacation with pay. 


=, ee 


Providence R. IL 


July 23, 1937. 
imong the metal trades of Rhode 
the first month in the second 
year finds conditions in the 
seasonal standstill. A majority 
re engaged in the semi-annual 
inventory taking and planning 
ng of Fall activity, which it is 
needed will be at an increased 
last year. Reports for the 
thdrawals from the banks for 
oses, number of persons em- 
gate of kilowatts of electricity 
wer and business failures all 
ided improvement that augurs 
osing months of the year. 


MET INDUSTRY. August, 


BETTER 


WOODEN 
TANKS 


PLAIN OR LINED 








ALSO 


RUBBER-LINED STEEL TANKS 
SOFT, HARD OR SEMI-HARD LININGS 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 


THE HAUSER-STANDER TANK CO. 


4838 Spring Grove Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 

















Filling cement for BRASS and BRONZE 
SMOOTH-ON NO. 9 


Tus cement is easily applied, adheres and hard- 
ens well, matches the color and surface texture 

of the surrounding metal, and can be filed, mach- 

ined or polished to a fine finish. 

As a filling for holes, rough surface or porous 








spots on castings, and for seams, cracks and open 
spaces between assembled parts, this composition 
gives the same satisfaction on brass and_ bronze 
as do the three grades of Smooth-On No. 4 Iron 
Cement on iron and steel surfaces. 

The first application will prove its desirability for 


the purposes intended, and the saving of a few MARDEN e BR 
otherwise rejected pieces pays for all the cement SSE 
required in a year. Make the trial and be con 


vinced. The cost is almost nothing. Get free samples and see for yourself. 














Buy Smooth-On No. 9 in %%-lb. or 2-lb. can. 
SMOOTH-ON MFG. CO., Dept. 18, 568-574 Communipaw Ave., Jersey City, N. 


Do it with SMOOTH ON 
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August Ist will witness ano 
ward in Rhode Island’s pion 
Metal Cleaning behalf of minimum wages, wit 


facturing jewelry industry th 


IS NO LONGER A PROBLEM under State influence, advan 


COLD ROLLED STEEL BRASS AND COPPER 


directory to the mandatory sta 


with Labor Department now being 





with authority to impose cou; 
for violation of the code. Re) 


U LL 4 R E A effort to stabilize the manufacturing 


‘ industry by eliminating cut-thr 
Phone MODERN or Write : 


; tition and sweatshop wages, th: 


cl d Ss " 4 for minimum wages for wome 
eaners and So —, 


it the following penalties: (1 











fines for discrimination against 


Ae ee che son ne a 
BRINGS YOU BETTER AND FASTER CLEANING RESULTS fine or 10 to 90 days in jail 
of agreement; and (3) $25 | 


At Unusually Low Cost for failure to keep adequate rec 
ALUMINUM WITHOUT ETCHING DIE CAST AND OTHER METALS : i ’ 
Viss Mary C.:McCarthy has be« 


ULTREX CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, Ine. | Vice President of The Cathedre 


. 7 Company, Inc., this city, to fill th 
PY ed > . “ f Js ’ ys i } 
257 Freeman St. Brookly m. N. ¥. caused by the recent resignation . 


| Papin, of New York City Tiss 
Carthy is sister of Miss Sadie M. M. 
OOD OVERAGE™ Fg lpr bof ogden 
WALK E R’ & sisters being stockholders. 
Uy James V. Toner, President and Treas 
New Ces ONE ( OAT 7 4 of the silverware firm of Saart Brothers ( 
wae Ae / pany, of Attleboro has been elected 
e 3 ; Wt urer of the Edison Electric | 
Metallic ‘ —> Ne Company of Boston. Mr. Toner wi 


7 











4 ‘ professional accountant and a prof 
Excellent AM OD 4 that subject at Boston Universit 
Adhesion ‘a "be, , Y Past President of the New Eng 
and_high lustrous 3 Y facturing Jewelers’ and Silversmit 
Finish a), ' , ciation, joined the Edison C 
Z months ago as auditor. 
when used on bf Ay / r 9 
1ces, toys, lamps, Wht The Jewelers’ Merchandising § 
W alkes ‘. Met wie YU y At ; 4 Inc., has been incorporated undet 
gage “4A »: GULL of Rhode Island to conduct a jewel: 
. = ness with headquarters at Provir 
authorized stock is $10,000. The 
tors are: Abraham S. Caplir 
monwealth Avenue, Boston 
Goldstein and Edward Goldste 
dence. 
Makers of Fine Finishes as ts __ Mueh Cater 06 376 Sumter Street 
Offices and Plant: . ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY—-—-— information with the City Clerk's 
she is the owner of the Acme Smelt 
Refining Company and of the Acme 


Pyroxylin 


Finishes 








ing Company, both at 396 Harris 


v , 
The employees of The Swank Product 
THE ONE Inc., of Attleboro, have organized an £7 
ployees Association and been duly i 


Nickel- plating Solution ated under the laws of Massachusetts 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


is the first association of its kind yet orga! 


FOR 100 ized. The president of the new organizatio! 
{lfred DeLutis, in explainiag the act 
Check These Advantages Plating Problems the employees stated: We decide . 
1. “Non-Strike’’—no need for high could accomplish more for ourselves 5 
initial current density. “Problem” jobs are all in the regular ganizing our own association than by 4 
2. Higher Throwing Power—plates day’s routine in plants where Zialite ating with any of the national labor « 
uniformly into deepest recesses. solution is being used for every zations to which we would have t 
3. No Black Streaks on zinc at any nickel-plating purpose. Objects with capita taxes.” The association was 


current density. ith more than 300 of the emp! 
P . sarts of different metals; zinc or Ss a 
4. A Dense, Adherent Deposit of I coneem, eeadlied. 


fine grain structure. zinc-base die-castings; complicated 


5. Easy to Use—a non-critical bath, shapes with deep recesses; bright 
simple to maintain at full 


efficiency. : ce anniversary of his connection 

6. Economical — better work at through with a minimum of operat- Ballou & Company, Inc., manu! 
lower over-all cost. ing difficulties and rejects and a jewelers, was given Frederick 
Write today for full particulars maximum of economy. 





A dinner honoring him on 
plate on brass or copper—all go 


president-treasurer of the firm, 


ZIALITE CORPORATION 7 521 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. ning, July 9 at the Lord Fox, 
by officials and long-service 
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ia ition. A desk, chair and desk 1896 1937 
set. wert sented to him on behalf of all The value of any product is based on the service it renders. 
s of the company. 
OUR Standard U.S.A. BRAND Felt Wheels 
fhe Kenney Manufacturing Company, of have the wearing qualities that reduce your total costs. 
St as filed information at the office 
Secretary of State that its capital 
en changed to $350,000. 
: W.H.M. ; 
Utica, N. Y. = 
" July 23, 1937. 
$9 y Carrier, chairman of the board of 
Corporation, anticipates a_ twenty 
lar business for his organization 
$20 year, he — og rag age al The wheels will prove this on every test. 
t r while in Utica July 16. Mr. Carrier 
‘jo manufactures air conditioning equip- SHEET"FELT—all grades and hardnesses 
t said that the six plants of the company for Rubbing, Buffing, Polishing and Mechanical purposes. Evenly felted, 
ow be directed from the Syracuse no soft spots. 
tory which is being established in the 
Me Franklin automobile plant in Syra- EASTERN FELT COMPANY 
. ' ; Manufacturers 
Earle Longetten, SOEEY SRS Teanaeee, Office and Factory Winchester, Massachusetts 
{merican Emblem Company of Utica this 
announced the purchase of the Olym- 
nia Mill which contains 37,500 square feet 
floor space. The company will move 
part of its operations to the new location TRADE MARK 
nd continue to operate at the old loca- M A 
n Genesee Street in New Hartford. TC HLESS 
business was started in 1914 with 12 era ‘ 
ryees with the line confined to metal 
pings and souvenirs. Business, Mr. ‘ 
elon sity ie still mainly at meal | THERE’S ONLY ONE WAY TO JUDGE VALUE— 
pings in chromium, gold, silver, cop- 
t 5 . . . . . . 
{ iickel and cadmium. Customers this Balance the cost against the service and _ satisfaction you receive. 
. “g me War yer — Many have tried to save by buying on “PRICE” alone—but 
rd oto ‘ ra) € e yene ule Cc . . . nom * TOM a on 
oe ee ee they've learned that the CHEAPEST PRICE DOES NOT guarantee 
rporation, General Motors, Crosley Radio, . . <<rAre © 
ea, ae a : the greatest SAVING— 
ws ernational Radio and Detrola Radio. 5 USE NLY 
The Industrial Association of Utica re- SE ONLY 
| the metal trades group in the city MATCHLESS HIGH GRADE BUFFS AND BUFFING 
wed a gain of 1.3 per cent in employ- COMPOSITIONS 
for June over May, although a de- . - 
2.3 per cent in working hours. There is no substitute for ““MATCHLESS” 
ndry group reported a slight in- 7 
in employment of 0.8 per cent for Th M tchl M tal P | h C 
ver May with a decrease of 4 per e a ess e 0 1S 0. 
n the hours worked. ; 840 W. 49th Pl., Chicago, tll. 726 Bloomfield Ave., Glen Ridge, N. J. 
Kalamazoo Stove Company, Kalamazoo, 
S Mich, early in July announced the _pur- 
of the Berg-Winship building in 
ca where they will manufacture. The a 
Michigan company has had a warehouse Cl = iaele) an 4 
ere for 12 years but now plans to make 
toves in Utica for distribution in the Made of ‘DENSTONE’ Acid 
oy part of the United States. Ernest Proof Chemical Stoneware, 
. Felt represented the Kalamazoo com- dense-bodied and non-porous, 
z the purchase.—E. K. B. —out ef De-Aired (Vacuum 
' ized) clays. 
“ a Newark, N. a NIM) Certo ie uisitaiiay 
recommended for eléectro- 
; July 23, 1937. plating, galvanizing and pick- 
ne Vice ¢ cellor Stein has ordered B. Con- ling work. The dense, gran- 
afl m & Co., manufacturers of metal goods, ite-like body is are and taps 
t this city, to show cause why a receiver rosion-prook = ally the « way 
I , : through. 
be appointed. A temporary re- 
was allowed preventing re- er 32 is 
Fite ssets, The court action was A | The U.S. Stoneware Co 
{ arted iter it was claimed that wages Speci sizes made orde Lis ices subject | : 
B aa & ee | 62 East 42nd St., New York 
- i Following a series of conferences a work- "ye 
_ Ng agreement has been signed between ; 
a ine Irt Smelting & Refining Works OF ) o 
ms ts striking workers. Pay increases 4 
anging fr > to 13 per cent were granted z 
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For Perfect Seores Use 0 tie conysy in te 


a 40-hour week, but reserved th: 


work employees week-ends in e 
MmETSO CLEANER sh with time and a half for overt 
plant, which deals mainly in oo 

- and other valuable metals, was 
TH ys police during the strike; no disord 
» is The American Smelting & Ret 

oo balanced for sustained cleaning Perth Amboy, which had been 
action, Metso 66 removes dirt quickly and two weeks by a sit-down strike, 
completely. That’s why production superin- sumed operations after an agree 
tendents tell us that Metso reduces their clean- been signed by the management 
ing complaints and saves them money besides. ployees. The plant will remain as 
shop, but the management recog: 


Learn how Metso 66 can do these for you. It’s union as the collective bargaining 


easy and it’s quick. Ask for free folder #334. for the 1,500 employees. All the 


were given a wage increase. 
PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ co. The Bristol-Myers Co., Hillside 
General Offices & Laboratory : 125 S. Third St., Philadelphia. 
Chicago Sales Office: Engineering Bldg. Stocks in 60 cities. meat TI ; 
sovyees > , a . 
U. S. Pats. 1898707 and 1948730 I te “4 : oncern manufactures 
Cais. ° fie 40 


granted a wage increase to its 


Trenton, N. J. 








July 23, 
The New Jersey Department o 


Burnishing— Ball Separation— has presented to William C. Hipple. 


intendent of the Trenton Lamp 
¢ 
Work and Balls Rinsed in) Westinghouse Electric & | Manajacurn 
‘ Co., a certificate of merit for over a year 
ALL Al ITOMATIC j yall operation without accident. The certif 
was awarded by the Newark Safety Cou 
This new IDEAL Ball cil for completing 746,396 exposur 
Return Burnishing Barrel # without a disabling accident. 
receives a load of work 4 “ a The Bartley Crucible & Refract 
that completely fills the ] | ‘ ial 
. nc., has resumed operations with 
middle section, Rotation 
brings the balls from the ; é -¥ ; " the former employees re-engaged 
ead sections. Afier hura- 1 ay % capital and new interests are interested 
ishing, reversing direction the company. For a time an out 
of rotation causes balls to location was being 
return to end sections 


considered, but tl 
poration decided to remain in Tr 
while work and balls are Lewis Lawton has been named pr 
and general manager; J. Russell Z 


man, of Camden. vice president 


rinsed, cleaned work is 
discharged a complete 
cycle with no manual ye ; x : Zimmerman, of Camden, assistant 
ation Ask for detailed i ! ; : 

description of this burn- a= . 4 Panne and Irving H. Lewis, Trenton, 
ishing method that im "etentes ' Phe plant has been leased from 


roves” finish. ¢ s “ost, a a 3 to 7 “a teak. A. Ee 
i pce Nall N. RANSOHOFF. Ine. —— 


W. 7ist at Millcreek, Carthage, Cincirihati, O. . ° 
Detroit, Mich. 


INDUSTRIAL FILTERS FOR PLATING SOLUTIONS While industrial conditions “in thi 


QUALITY PLATING is now the are better than they were a year 
leading “Talking Point” in Electro readme de snedhirvggsr tone thay tg 
: “ng threaten what might otherwise be 
plating. A necessary requirement ' 1 bl 
to produce such plating is that solu- ae an Ce eo ee 
tions are kept clean by filtration. Production in most lines of indust1 
. 4 at this time is down, due, to some 
INDUSTRIAL FILTERS are guar- 
— to the usual midsummer recession, 
anteed to operate at rated capacities 
and are constructed to stand-up on N 
the job for which intended. O exception is found —s 
———— sory plants. They too are hay 
WRITE TODAY for our new com- . wee 
: . : troubles with about the same proce: 
plete price schedule, which includes 
specifications on filters specially liti oe 
designed for HOT or BRIGHT Conditions are somewhat better © 
nickel solutions. ufacturers of refrigeration units 
one of the branch plants here has t 


to close permanently, it is claimed 
INDUSTRIAL FILTER ai es Re ed el aah 
& PUMP MFG. CO, | °° 2 ler heny producti 
7 e : : 


Manufacturers of plumbing a! 
1030 W. North Ave., fitting supplies have enjoyed a s 


business through the last few mon! 








larger extent to labor troubles. 


time to time. 


| 


platers also are busy, except w! 


Chicago, Ill. 








troubles have slowed them up. 
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n at the Muskegon Heights 
e Norge Corporation, has been Hlislown 
\terrupted, it is said, due to 

for a realignment of the plant 
for the removal from Detroit to 


i Se Oe ere The Source ol Precision Products 


Stove Division. Operations, it is 


shortly be back to normal again, Today, many large manufacturers in leading industries use 
tion calling for the employment Western metals exclusively. They have found that Western 
00 workers. metals stamp out waste and save them thousands of dollars an- 
tiae : “oi gts Pontiac, heoh nually. Western engineers and craftsmen work with tools, gauges 
addition o Ww, square teet 


and machines as precise as those of a watchmaker. Western cus- 
Rage tomers get the benefit of this fine workmanship which has built 

production in the near future. ; “er ? ase 

£. Winslow, president of the Cope- up a reputation for precision that just didn’t 

MES: ; are Ns happen over night. That’s why it will pay 

geration Corpn., announces that an , 

» heme eee Sentieedl olteh. oll you to standardize on Western metals. Nosloin 


the reopening of the Copeland’s 


department, closed for the last WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
\n agreement mutually satis- EAST ALTON, ILLINOIS BRASS 


=< been reached with the MESA 


ves, which makes it possible te | BRASS ; BRONZE : PHOSPHOR BRONZE 


en the plant immediately. 

[he Vash-Kelvinator Corpn., has acquired NICKEL SILVER 
rolling stock interest in Electro- 
Inc., makers of electric ranges and 


space, in preparation of a greater 


PRODUCTS 














iters. The transaction was effected, 
ted, by acquisition of 50,040 shares 


nissued $1 par capital stock of Electro- e 
ster in accordance with an option. G. C | nn e oo U - a ———————— 
!. Mason, president of the j 


Nash-Kelvinator 





i i director of Electromaster. 
Vrs Emma Ireland, widow of David MV. 





me of the founders of the old Ire- @ The etched metal industries have their own unique and 
& Mathews Brass Works. died here specific requirements for finishing materials. We have studied them and 
ily in July. She was born in Waterbury supplied successfully formulations ideally adapted to the purpose. 
Conn.. in 1863 and came to Detroit with q@ ETCHING CEL-U-LAK covers a wide variety of colored finishes on a 
Oe ran ere - ‘omposite cellulose-synthetic resin base with the following characteristics: 
husband in 1889. Burial was at Water- — 4 , lala a ianteenmmeaaaet 

P. 5 ee 


. Great adhesion to steel, brass, zinc, ete. 


Clean and rapid removability from resist with usual resist 
solvents. Solvent leaves background of Cel-U-lak unaffected. 


2. Marked flexibility toward usual forming and blanking. 
mate 3 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
4. Usual hardness for above qualities. 

July 23, 1937. , : : ; 

) a ; In conjunction with these colored finishes we offer a clear, pale silver 
Halsco Co., house trailer manufac- ] 


lacquer of remarkable stability and adhesion. 
have built a new plant, to produce 


cach trailers a month, at 243 Nort THE VARNISH PRODUCTS CO. 


le Interstate Engineering Corp. have CLEVELAND, OHIO 


large factory building at Redondo 
costing them over $200,000, to be 
r the manufacture of airplane parts. 














The Bendix Aviation Corp. are enlarg- 
¢ their manufacturing of aircraft and 
parts at Glendale. They have 

hy rhit 


ight a tract of land at Burbank 
enlargements. S. F. Dupree, Jr., 


CLEPO Nox justa cleaning compound 





. ee, J but a 
| All Metal Universal Joint Co. 
Cleveland has been engaged to take e ift Cl ° 
on ak ae = Scientific Cleaner Service . . . 
g 1e automotive parts business 
Palmer Nichols is general supervisor ee ee 
= : Metal Cleaning is a simple matter when everything is right. But everything is right 
‘ VISIONS. only when the cleaning operation begins where the cleaning compound is made, and 
I Products, 1505 Garden Ave.. ends in your plant through the medium of unremitting service by the maker of the 
( have tole 4 ai ton » heii compound. CLEPO cleaning compounds are sold on that basis. 
ave taken a new tactory buiid- CLEPO service does not consist simply of leaving you with a quantity of chemical. 
aking reflectors and equipment It includes a definite effort to aid you in fitting the right cleaner to each job in your 
radios and “oe 2 é plant. We believe this method is the only means by which you can reduce rejects to 
mage and moving pictures. the barest minimum and eliminate blistered or peeled deposits, or other defects caused 
Wire & Metal Mfg. Co. have bought by improper cleaning. 
re ctory building at 49th St. and CLEPO cleaners do this because they are scientifically compounded of high purity 


‘ . chemicals; always uniform; always supported by CLEPO service. 
, where they are installing spe- 


_ FREDERIC GUMM CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


Caravan . have bought for 





100000 s lesme: Beckie Meiiines as fel 538-542 FOREST STREET KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 
vate, f manufacture of house trailers, TECHNICAL ADVISORS and SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
.y a month. William J. Clark OLIVER J. SIZELOVE, General Technical Advisor and Sales Representative 
ae :; WILLIAM VOSS — JACOB HAY — GEORGE GEHLING 
a iy & Senay engiNeNe, METROPOLITAN — WESTERN -— _ PHILADELPHIA 
ected president of Metalspray 
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Co., 113 Llewellyn St.. manu 
’ x ™~>AY metal spray guns and equipme: 
The STERLING The Reliance Regulator Co. of 
> x will enlarge their foundry fox 
FILTER facturing of gas meters and re; 
Designed to filter nickel, copper, cyanide cop- Paul G. Zimmerman will 
per, cadmium, silver solutions, etc., in a trailers at 1007 Mission St., S 
thorough and efficient manner without interrupt- dena. 
plating process. Constructed on an The Stromberg Electric Co.. 
ly new principle, the filtering element con- Ave.. are making a new type of 
recording clock. 
the ianer screen Gung The Utility Trailer Mfg. Co 
large improvements at their 


f two Monel metal cylindrical screens, 


yvered ith ¢t layers of a special cloth. The 





th can be removed for cleaning or replace- 
$ Medfo S < 2» le 
sic ill cis aielaciia Medford St. and their electri: 


3334 East Slauson Ave. 
Nicholl, Inc., have opened a 
reached an automatic pressure switch stops Fast 12th St. to make electr 

motor, making the filter absolutely FOOL- units. 

2 PROOF The East Side Electro Platir 
STERLING FILTER has a capacity of 400 gallons per hour. It is equipped with a have opened a chrome plating 
110 volt, 60 cycle motor. The pump parts are made of specially treated material to prevent 4183 Whittier Blvd. 
corrosion and resist wear. Complete unit weighs 130 pounds. The Mueller Co. 


The unit’s efficiency is limited only by the 


apacity of the filter cloths. When that limit 


have enlarge 1 


’ y ‘ I ‘ | bing goods factor é 28 East 
STERLING FILTER MFG CO.. ee ae 


St. 
13 Hospital Street Providence, R. I. The Hardie Mfg. Co. at 5107 Sout! 


meda St., are building a new factory 
the making of power and hand sprayers 


The Cannon Electric Development 
Pp r PA Pp f- R S have enlarged their plant at 420 W 


33, for the making of electric spe 


~ a A M EB T be Oo D Irving Bromberg Co. have taken q | 


; P : ’ at 1481 West Washington Blvd. to 
FOR DETERMINING pH VALUES OF ACID 


marble games and vending machir 


OR ALKALINE SOLUTIONS H. § 


SIMPLE—CONVENIENT—DEPENDABLE—QUICK—NO APPARATUS The North Pacific 
—RESULT IN FEW SECONDS 

Just dip strip of pH paper in solution and read off pH value. Can be Th July =, © 

carried in pocket. Always handy. The Brown Metal Works are a ne w 
onal eee aee cern at 404 Sprague St., Spokane, Was 

PRINCIPAL RANGES: (also others from 0.9—3.4 pH.) ont aoe tation = et tester 

oq . a -~ eww (hot) all aluminum bus bodies. 

oO. ° O— J. T nicke oO / TI rir lating ‘orks are 
No. VI. 9.5—11.0 for brass, cyanide of copper and silver a ee gy er 
No. VII. 11.0—13.5 for cadmium, bronze, zinc, and alkaline cleaners. ' Ss lias nai - alti 


The Dyno Battery Co. have started 
BOX of 200 STRIPS: $7.50 per box business at 10th & Seneca, Seattle. 


PAUL FRANK mahers st 1508 Rocco, ela. 

SOLE IMPORTER a 
Tel. MU 4-4765 Veritied 

Business Items 














456 Fourth Ave. 











SAVE TIME! GET BETTER RESULTS! 
INCREASE YOUR PROFITS! Continental Industrial Engineers, In 


201 N. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. repo! 
+ orders for 8 large furnaces for a new Bridg' 
with a port Brass mill at Bridgeport, Conn. In t! 





last year they have received orders 
Mall UNIVERSAL GRINDER 0 large copper and brass mill 
— Several of these are of the new 
type. The work is to be water 5} 
More horsepower per pound of weight in quenched by mist sprays befor 
the operator’s hands than any other grinder out into open atmosphere to red 


on the market. oxide to a minimum and to 
flash pickling. 
It will pay you to investigate this portable, efficient, 





Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, ‘ 
established a Sacramento, Calil 
Also, inquire about the various other MALL grinders. 1241-32nd St., William F. Fisc! 
There is a type for every job! charge, working under the dir 
S. H. Taylor, Jr. who is in char: 
San Francisco office. 


MALL TOOL COMPANY Roller-Smith Co., 233 Broadway, 


7756 South Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Illinois York, has appointed H. R. Ki 


istribu' Princi Federal St., Boston, Mass., as dis 
aE. ——F . eae agent for New England, cover! 


high speed machine for grinding and casting snagging. 
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‘ew Hampshire, Massachusetts Products Co., 487 Broad St., Windsor, Conn. 
Rhode Island. The company manufac- as their sales representatives in Connecticut 
-es an extensive line of electrical measur- and Western Massachusetts. 


ts and protective apparatus. 





New York Armature Works, Inc., 729- 


Vachine Tool Co., Sidney, llth Ave., New York, manufacturer of 

has opened a direct factory office at electrical equipment and operating an elec- 
N. Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. trical repair works, has leased four-story 
ch W. Robinson, who has been with the building at 623 W. 5lst St., for plant. De- 
nv for 12 years will be in charge. partments: machine shop, soldering and 


metal spraying. 
es Stellite Co., Harrison & Lindsay 


s<. Kokomo, Ind., has announced plans King-Seeley Corp., Josselyn Ave., Ann 

struction of a new building, two Arbor, Mich., manufacturer of liquid meas- 

es, fire-proof, 132 ft. x 44 ft. uring devices and equipment, gages, etc., 

has plans for a one-story addition, 80 x 

The sheet copper and general metal busi- 180 ft. Cost over $60,000 with equipment. 

of Hendricks Bros. Inc., 49 Cliff St., Departments: stamping and electroplating. 
New York will be succeeded by Belleville 

Vetal Products Co. Inc., Belleville, N. J., Fuller-Warren Co., Inc., 500 Kilgore Ave., 

ling to an announcement from E. E. Muncie, Ind., has been organized to manu- 

Stewart, president. This marks the passing facture stoves and other household appli- 

f the oldest and best known names ances by Kenneth J. Stanford and asso- 

metal industry of the Metropolitan ciates. Clyde A. Retherford is resident 

[There will be no change in manage- agent. Departments: tool room, cutting-up 

or personnel. shop, stamping, metal spraying, grinding 


and japanning. 
lhe Detroit Rex Products Company, 13005 


ew Ave., Detroit, Michigan, manufac- Bremen Aluminum & Brass Products 

rs of Detrex degreasing machines, Perm- Corp., has moved its plant to Bremen, Ind., 

and Triad solvents, and Triad alkali in an expansion program. This firm was 

rs and strippers, announce the open- formerly known as Riverside Brass Foun- 

a new branch office located at 812 dry. Departments: bronze, brass and alu- 
Road, Cleveland, Ohio. minum foundry. 

Vunning & Munning Incorporated, with Rex Electric Mfg. Co., 264 Canal St., 

ve offices and factory in Newark, New York, manufacturer of electric lamps 

\. J. have appointed Pellington Abrasive and kindred electrical products, has leased 





For Non-Ferrous or 
Ferrous Alloys 






| 
-HAUSFELDS3¥¢!2!! 


ATT 


Latest approved 
design for cru- 






cible melting 


or laequering 


L (ondleaidly 


And no plating, polishing 


Production costs held to a 





floor in building at 476-8 Broome St., for 
plant. Departments: metal spraying and 
lacquering. 


Prestole Devices, Inc., 2679 E. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich., manufacturers of 
Prestole devices which constitute a method 
of fastening into sheet metal, also patented 
fastening devices, small stampings and 
small assemblies, have taken over property 
at above address and will improve at once 
for new plant for increase in present capac- 
ity. Departments: tool room, stamping. 


Yarnall-Waring Co., Chestnut Hill, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 7700 Norwood Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has moved its Cleveland 
branch office from 30 Euclid Arcade to 
1740 E. 12th Street. G. G. Sutton is Cleve- 
land district manager. The company manu- 
factures blow-off valves, water columns and 
gages, expansion joints, automatic gas and 
steam valves, etc. Departments: brass ma- 
chine shop, tool room, grinding. 


I. J. Burritt has joined the sales force of 
L. Heres DeWyk & Son, 133 S. Cliff St., 
(Ansonia, Conn., to cover their Connecticut 
territory. This firm manufactures special 
machinery for the metal .industries. Mr. 
Burritt was at one time vice-president of 
the Bridgeport Safety Emery Wheel Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Monarch Machine Tool Co., Sidney, Ohio, 
has removed its New York office to New- 


ark, N. J. Charles L. Cannon and John W. 


Dunn remain in charge. 


RACTIVE 


required! 


minimum. Let pre- 
finished American Bonded 
Metals cut your costs— 
add eye-appeal to your 
D ; product. Write for free 
rre-heating combustion chamber increases crucible samples and complete in- . 
and lining life, speeding up melting operation with formation. 
| nO increase in fuel consumption. 
| If you have ferrous or non-ferrous alloying problems, BASIC METALS: Tin Steel, Zinc, Brass, Copper. 
| whee yore to investigate this gas or oil fired "Stripe, ‘Sheets, Coils, "Round Edge “Fiat Wire. 
ace, is a complete independent unit, with SURFACES: Bright, satin, striped, crimped, 
| all operating parts assembled on the chassis of the corrugated and embossed patterns. 


| furnace. 


_ _ THE CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD CO. 


AMERICAN NICKELOID COMPANY 


8 SECOND STREET PERU, ILLINOIS 


500-520 Moore St. Harrison, Ohio Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 





ii 
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oughto ; . " . 
Houghton Re 00 ft., to meet the increased demand for plans to distribute them 


cently announced solvent degreasing equipment. Branch offices sylvania. 
Carpenter, President of are maintained at 130 W. 42nd St., N. Y., 
& Co. 240 W. Somerset 201 N. Wells St., Chicago, Ill, and 812 Harnischfeger Corp., 4400 
la. Pa. Phe Staff is made up Hluron Rd... Cleveland, Ohio. (ve., Milwaukee, Wis 9 
ms—Textile, Industrial Lubri welding rods has 


Working, Leather, and Leather 
It is under the supervisior 
i ol a ven, N. J , has opened executive and sales cose ok Gein dj 
is Meee, Leckie nS Oe eee, Now Tek. &. - ae ee 
ie te Wie Holland, general sales manager, will be Nati i, tue 7 
anager, ~~ Jocated in New York mae Serre Seed 
Research: O. M. Gibson. ; Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. Unit of 
Research: / L. Ward bide and Carbon Corporatio: 
Research. Thomas Telford, coal miner of the Alleg- pleted their tenth 


} »} 4) , y ' , ‘ 
heny-Pittsburgh Coal Co _ Logan’s Ferry. 1.448.908 man-hours. without 


In 


mar 
recently 1 


) Hercules Steel Castings _ 
Vorth Bergen Varnis} ( rp... North Ber- . asting pla 
be devoted to the manutacture 


consecut 
i 
ngham Co nc. Ansonia. Pa., developed an aluminum shovel for dent. This unbroken safety 
1 banquet on June 17, in loading coal. His experience with this of the longest within the Coy 
144 employees who had served shovel has made him so enthusiastic that i tribute to the continued int 
company for 25 years or more. These he has ordered six dozen from the Wood part of employees in maintaining 
men received service pins. Of the men pres Shovel and Tool Co., Piqua, Ohio, and prevention, 
) 


ent, 6 had served for 50 years or more, 


from 45 to 49; 10 from 40 to 44; 29 from C . E . 
i. Oh. oak BA Sen Ok ce ee, orporation Larnings 
addition to these men who are. still in Net Prorit UNtess Fottowep sy (L) Wuicu 1s Loss 
active service, the company has 30 retired 1937 
employees whose service ranges from 30 Bridgeport Brass Co. (6 mos. ended June 30) $759,708 
to over 50 years. The toastmaster at the Cleveland Graphite Bronze Co. (June quarter) 633,960 
banquet was Nelson W. Pickering, presi- Doehler Die Casting Co. (6 mos. ended June 30) 675.962 
dent of the company. Federal Mogul Corp. (6 mos. ended June 30) 256.85 
General Electric Co. (6 mos.) 96.293.604 
Wonarch Machine Tool Co., Sidney, Ohio. Hoskins Mfg. Co. (6 mos. ended June 30) 353.000 


on 


}, 
», 


has recently completed a new bay to its International Silver Co. (June quarter) 165.404 
plant, adding 18,000 sq. ft. making a total Manning, Bowman & Co. (March quarter) 22.300 
of 100,000 sq. ft. now available for pro- Mueller Brass Co. (6 mos. to May 31) 582,823 
duction. National Lead Co. (6 mos. ended June 30) 5,192,266 
Savage Arms Corp. (June quarter) 53,335 

Detroit Rex Products Co., Detroit, Mich.., United Carr Fastener Co. (6 mos. ended June 30) 539.267 
will erect a new factory building 100 ft. x Wolverine Tube Co. (6 mos. ended June 30) 316,980 


Speeds Up 
Whether it’s a heavy-duty job, e— fe: oe : the Work .. 
or delicate jewelry finishing... Pat Z Cuts Down 


the Cost... 


Pras 6 ° Try a Yerges Buff or 
é job in your shop—tr 

me Se the hardest, fastest « 
“ to the softest bufhing N 

“eg P the cost-saving resu 


tained by Yerges 


sg formance provided 


clusive materia 


SAVE Ss struction. The 


sents an absé 
ey ps form density 
- x < : the work throug! 
fi : \7Z entire diameter 
S AV E S of square-stitched, the 


Buff automati 

















, x ~ x™. pockets as if ars, ! 
Recommended by 50 years of <a ing and saving t! 


brilliant service on the most varied > < ak 3 org sa 
rer ant stit 


wide variety 
J ; ’ Data and sal 
Not the cheapest oe . : : quest. 


but cheapest in the long run! a a ol YERGES MFG. CO 
Send for free copy of the Kalye manual. FREMONT, OHIO 


st ann 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS 


RUMFORD, RHODE ISLAND 


and exacting cleaning jobs. 
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July 23, 1937. 
timent improved on the whole 
ist four weeks. American prices 
ize, electrolytic remaining at 
nd. Connecticut Valley but the 
s firm. Demand improved dur- 

week with inquiries chiefly 

Se] ber forward metal. Easing of 
; also improved the sentiment. 

y statistics showed a gain in 

ks of refined and blister metal 

6.9 ns: 6,151 tons in the United 
sa the balance abroad. Stocks of 
pper in the United States in- 

tons and 7,882 tons abroad. 

ease is smaller than expected. 
ntinued to improve. Sales were 

ns, 10,802, 11,881, 9,317, a total 

41 tons compared with 30,657 tons 
lune and 23,731 for the last four weeks. 
Exports of refined copper during May 
ed 30.236 tons against 21,064 tons in 
During this time the price of export 
wove above and below 14c CIF but 

at about its best level, 14.275. 


showed the effect of increasing de- 

s against orders, which tightened the 
situation. Moreover June statis- 
showed that stocks of Prime Western 

end of that month totalled only 10,- 

6 tons, even less than the previous month. 


ta 


result the price was increased from 
per pound Prime Western, E. St. Louis, 
on July 12th. At this time the domestic 





Metal Market Review 


situation is extremely strong. Undelivered 
contracts are now over 70,000 tons. 


Tin, which we last reported as in the 
doldrums temporarily, suddenly emerged 
during the week of July 5th and its price 
rose from 56.50ce to 59.875c per lb. Straits. 
The improved labor situation and a moderate 
decline of the visible supply are said to 
have caused this jump, although some 
rumors are about that speculative activities 
in London are broadening. Demand has con- 
tinued fair throughout the four weeks and 
ihe price at this time is 59.25 with the trend 
rather uncertain. 


Lead was again unmoved, holding fast to 
its post of 5.85c¢ per lb. St. Louis. Demand, 
which was fairly good at the beginning, in- 
creased steadily, sales week by week being 
5,600 tons, 5,200, 7,450, 9,900, a total of 
28,150 tons compared with 17,678 tons dur- 
ing the previous four-week period. 

Statistics for June showed a slight reduc- 
tion in stocks. The market at this time is 
firm to strong. 


Platinum became a little more active, be- 
ginning at $52 per ounce and dropping 
sharply to $49 July Ist. It was then in- 
creased to $50 July 12th and shortly after- 
ward to $51. The tendency at this time is 
toward strength. 


Silver was unchanged, remaining at 44%4c 
per ounce, Troy, throughout. The markets 
were quiet with very small changes abroad 
and trading light. 
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J Oakey & Sons 
Limited, 

ngton Mills, 
ion, England. 


OAKEYS 


The continued maintenance of supreme quality, 
durability and satisfaction to the user enhances 
the world-wide reputation of the name of 


Oakey, enjoyed for more than 100 years. 


WELLINGTON MILLS EMERY 
EMERY CLOTH 


HAAS BROS., 75, West Street, New York City. 
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Imports of silver into the United States 
during the first five months of 1937 totalled 
$28,500,000 compared with $93,613,000 for 
the same period of 1936, 


Scrap Metals were also firm after a weak 
start. Export bids for scrap copper gained 
a Yee during the week of July 5th and an 
other 44 to “4c during the week of July 
19h. Offerings were light throughout this 
period. Battery plate offerings were also 
light to moderate and prices were firm, 5.40c 
to 5.50c per pound for heavy soft lead 
throughout. Zinc and aluminum scrap im- 
proved slightly. 

Business in brass and aluminum ingots 
was very quiet for two weeks but showed 
some improvement during the second half 
of the past four week period. 

On July Ist unfilled orders. for brass and 
bronze ingots and billets from the books of 
the members of the Non-Ferrous Ingot Metal 
Institute amounted to a total of 15,784 net 
tons, compared with 18,037 tons on June Ist. 

The combined deliveries of brass and 
hronze ingots and billets by members for 
June amounted to a total of 6,584 tons 
compared with 8,210 tons in May. 

The Institute reports the average prices 
per pound received by its membership on 
commercial grades of the principal mix- 
tures of ingot brass during the 28-day period 
ending July 9th: 


80-10-10 (114% Imp.) 15.4 

78% Metal 13.003« 
81% Metal 13.26le 
83% Metal 13.548¢ 
85% Metal 13.786c 
No. 1 Yellow Brass 11.027¢ 


393¢ 


NE WA 2 war conerta 


SHOT and SAND-BLAST PROTECTION 


The M.S.A. Abrasive Mask best 
meets every shot and sandbliast- 
ing requirement! Complete pro- 
tection from heavily concentrated, 
finely divided dust. Cool, lightweight 
wearing comfort and unhampered 


working freedom. Amazing durability under high- 
velocity abrasive impact. Entire assembly weighs less 
than 4 pounds, includes unusual air supply safeguards. 
@ Write for details and demonstration. 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 


Braddock, Thomas & Meede Streets . 
District Representatives in Principal Cities 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


M-S-A ABRASIVE MASK 


DEMONSTRATIONS ARRANGED ON REQUEST 


1937 
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—!’ 


Anodes 





Prices, except silver, are per lb. f.o.b., shipping point, based on purchases of 2,000 Ibs. or more, and subject to changes due to fluctuating metal markets, 

Coprer: Cast 245%c. per lb. NickeL: 90-92% 45 per |b. 
Electrolytic, full size, 3ec. cut to size 183c. per lb. 95-97% 46 per | 
Rolled oval, straight, 18%c.; curved 187%&c. per lb. 99%-+-cast, 47c.; rolled, depolarized, 48. 

SRASS 22%c. per lb. SitveR: Rolled silver anodes .999 fine were quoted July 30, { 

Zinc: Cz 13%c. per lb. 18c. per Troy ounce upward, depending on quantity. 





White Spanish Felt Polishing Wheels Cotton Buffs 








Thickness 

Diameter Under %” 4%4-15/16” 1-2” 2-34” Over 3%” 100 or less are quoted: 
Under 1” 6.35-6.40 6.20-6.25 6.10-6.15 6.10-6.15 6.35-6.40 . . 1 : 
1” to 17/16" = 5.85 5.70 5.60 5.60 5.85 a tie ts Ones tel 
1%” to 315/16” 5.55  5.35-5.40 5.30-5.35 5.30-5.35 5.60 se Se 
4-5 15/16” 4.95-5.00 4.70-4.85 4.65-4.75 4.65-4.75 4.95-5.00 14” 20 ply 84/92 Unbleached 
6”, 8” & 9” 3.80-4.25 3.45-3.95 2.45-3.05 2.45-3.00 2.90-3.35 12” 20 ply 84/92 Unbleached 
10” to 18” 3.80-4.25 3.45-3.95 2.45-2.95 2.45-2.75 2.90-3.25 16” 20 ply 80/92 Unbleached 
Over 18 3.80-4.25 3.45-3.95 2.70-3.05 2.70-3.00 2.90-3.35 14” 20 ply 80/92 Unbleached 

Prices above are for less than 50 lb. For 50 to 99 lb. deduct 5% 12” 20 ply 80/92 Unbleached 
from list; for 100 lb. and over deduct 10%. io ae , : } 

Opp Diameters: (7” & 11” to 17”). Less than 50 lb. add 40c per Lo" 20 ply 64/68 Unbleac ed 
lb. to above “Even Diameters” list. 50 lb. or over—all one size 14” 20 ply 64/68 Unbleached 
and consistency and in one shipment—same as “Even Diameters” 12” 20 ply 64/68 Unbleached 
list above. 

On grey Mexican wheels deduct 10c per lb. from above prices. 34” Sewed Buffs, per lb., bleached or unbleached 59c to 


Full disc open buffs, per 100 sections when purchased in lot 




















Chemicals 


These are manufatturers’ quantity prices and based on delivery from New York City. 
Acetone C. P. lb. 0614 Lead—Acetate (Sugar of Lead), bbls. 
Acid—Boric (Boracic) granular, 9914+9% ton lots. .Ib. .05%4-.05% omy’, nin a crag 
Chromic, 400 or 100 lb. drums 16%4-.16%4 ime ompositions fOr IiNICKE 


Hydrochloric (Muriatic) Tech., 20 deg., carboys. .lb. 03 Lime Compositions for Brass Se 

Hydrochloric. C. P.. 20 dez.. carbovs lb 06% Mercury Bichloride (Corrosive Sublimate) 

Hydrofluoric, 30% "bbls oe " 1b. 07.08 Methanol, (Wood Alcohol) Pure, drums gal. 

) ’ 70s . " U/-Ue ~ 4 

Nitric, 36 deg., carboys .05-.06% Nickel Carbonate, dry bbls. lb. 
Nitric, 42 deg., carboys .07-.08 ge eo lb. bbl "4 
Sulphuric, 66 deg., carboys .029 ay per 495 ib bbls ib, 

Alcohol—Butyl, drums ; .10-.10% Sienatitn ‘ j is lb. 


Denatured, drums ° 39-40 Phosphorus—Duty free, according to quantity lb. 
Alum—Lump, barrels .0340-.0365 Potash Caustic Electrolytic 88-92% broken, drums. . |b. 

Powdered, barrels .0355-.0380  Potassium—Bichromate, casks (crystals) lb. 
Ammonia, aqua, com’l., 26 deg., drums, carboys . 02144-.05 Carbonate, 98-100% lb. 
Ammonium—Sulphate, tech., bbls. - 03%-.05 Cyanide, 165 lbs. cases, 94-96% lb. 
Sulphocyanide, technical crystals, kegs 55-58 Pumice, ground, bbls. lb. 
Arsenic, white kegs . 0444-.05 Quartz, powdered . ton $30.00 
Asphaltum, powder, kegs . 23-.41 Rosin, bbls. db. 04% 
Benzol, pure, drums , Al Sal Ammoniac (Ammonium Chloride) in bbls. Ib. 05-.07 "2 
Borax, granular, 99144+-%, ton lots . 0255-.0305 *Silver—Chloride, dry, 100 oz. lots 02. 38 
Cadmium oxide, 50 to 1,000 lbs. Cyanide, 100 oz. lots oz. M4 
Calcium Carbonate (Precipitated Chalk), U. S. P. ; / Nitrate, 100 ounce lots 02. 32% 
Carbon Bisulphide, drums ' 1-06 Soda Ash, 58%, bbls. Ib. 0225 
Chrome, Green, commercial, bbls. ’ .21-.24 Sodium—Cyanide, 96 to 98%, 100 Ibs. Ib. .17%4-.22 
Chromic Sulphate, drums . 33-55 Hyposulphite, kegs, bbls. lb. .03%4-.06' 
*Copper—Acetate (Verdigris) ; 28 Metasilicate, granular, bbls. lb. 
Carbonate, 53/55% cu., bbls. .17-.20 Nitrate, tech., bbls. Ib. 

Cyanide (100 Ib. kgs.) ; St Phosphate, tribasic, tech., bbls. lb. 

Sulphate, tech., crystals, bbls. . 0585 Silicate (Water Glass), bbls. lb. 
Cream of Tartar Crystals (Potassium Bitartrate) . .201%4-.20% *Stannate, drums Ib. 
Crocus Martis (Iron Oxide) red, tech., kegs 07 Sulphocyanide, drums Ib. 
Dextrin, yellow, kegs ’ .05-.08 Sulphur (Brimstone), bbls. Ib. 
Emery Flour (Turkish) " 07 *Tin Chloride, 100 lb. kegs lb. 
Flint, powdered 30.00 Tripoli, powdered lb. 
Fluorspar, bags . 03% Trisodium Phosphate—see Sodium Phosphate. 
*Gold Chloride . $18%4-23 Wax—Bees, white, ref. bleached Ib. 
*Gold Cyanide, Potassium 41% $15.45 Yellow, No. 1 Ib. 
*Gold Cyanide, Sodium 46% $17.10 White Silica Compositions for Brass Ib. 
Gum—Sandarac, prime, bags ; 50 Whiting, Bolted ere 
Shellac, various grades and quantities ; 21-.31] Zinc—Carbonate, bbls. lb. 
Iron Sulphate (Copperas), bbls. ' .016 Cyanide (100 lb. kegs) lb. 

Chloride, drums, bbls. - * 
* Subject to fluctuations in metal prices. Sulphate, bbls. vine sete Ib. 
Metal Prices on page 432. 
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METEX 








The nearest thing 


to an 


“ALL-AROUND” 
METAL CLEANER 


yet produced. 


No ONE cleaning material can handle 
all types of work. But the improved 
METEX Grade “*R” has proved so excep- 
tionally versatile that we _ confidently 
recommend it for the great majority of 
industrial metal cleaning operations. It 
may be counted upon to reduce both the 
number of cleaning compounds you must 
use and the cost of cleaning parts in pro- 


cess, 


Write us an outline of your cleaning 
problems and schedule. Let us show 
you how you can secure better results 
more economically with METEX Grade 


“R” or one of the many specialized 


METEX Cleaners. 











INCORPORATED 
WATERBURY 





~ MACDERMID 


CONNECTICUT 














—=—=METEX 











nae Metal Cleaners 








MATERIALS 


Methods 


FOR METAL CLEANING AND FINISHES 
a 





EQUIPMENT 





Besplaie 


NICKEL] | ANODES 


ARE QUALITY 
PRODUCTS e e e 


LEADERS in the Nickel Plating Industry 
have standardized on McGean Bes- 
plate 99% Nickel Anodes — Because 
|. Cathode Deposits are 
smoother 
2. Anode corrosion is excellent 


3. Less frequent filtering of 
solution required 


ooooe 
We Also Offer 
Genuine Rolled Oval 
Depolarized Nickel Anodes 
oooee 


From our complete line of Anodes and Plating 
Chemicals we call your attention to the fol- 


lowing: 
ANODES 
Nickel (all percentages) Tin 
Copper Brass 
Cadmium Zinc 
CHEMICALS 
Nickel Salts Copper Sulphate 


Nickel Chloride 
Nickel Carbonate Copper Carbonate 
Chromic Acid Cadmium Oxide 


Copper Cyanide 


Manufactured by 


THE McGEAN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Metal Prices, July 29, 1937 


(Import duties and taxes under U. S. Tariff Act of 1930, and Revenue Act of 1932) 


New Metals 


Copper: Lake. 14.125. Electrolvtic. 14.00. Casting. 13.75. OvuicKsILveR: Flasks, 75 lbs., $96. Bismutu, $1.00. 
ZING Prime Western. 7.00. Brass Sper ial. 7.10 ( 








spMiuM. $1.60 (nom.). Sriiver, Troy oz., official price 
Pin: Straits 59.00. Leap: 5.85 30. 44%%,c. Goto: Oz. Troy, Official U. S. Treasury pric 
ALUMINU™M 1) ANTIMONY. 15.375 scrap GoLp, 6c. per pennyweight per karat, dealers 
NICKEI Shot. 36. Elec.. 35. PLATINUM, oz. Troy $51.00. 


Duties: Copper, 4c. lb.; zinc, 1%c. lb.; tin, free; lead, 2¥%c. lb.; aluminum, 4c. lb.; antimony, 2c. Ib. ; nickel, 3c. lb.; quicksilver, 25« 
744%; cadmium, 15c. lb.; cobalt, free; silver, free; gold, free; platinum, free. 





Ingot Metals and Alloys Old Metals 

U. S. Import . 
Cents Ib. Duty Tax* Dealers’ buying prices, wholesale quantities: 
No ] Yellow Br iss 11.25 None tc. lb.’ 
85-5-5-5 14.00 None te. Ib. 
38-10-2 18.00 None te. Ib." 
80-10-10 16.00 
Manganese Bronze (60,000 t. 

min.) 


Cents. lb. Duty 
Heavy copper and wire, mixed. 10%tol0',2 Free 
Light copper 915to Oy, Free 


Lyone tc. Ib." Heavy yellow brass 6'oto 6% Free 


- , Light brass Seto 5% Free 
2 None 4c. Ib. 


) 
) 


No. ] composition 94 to Ql, Free 
Aluminum Bronze 7.50 


Monel Metal Shot or Block 8 


l 
] None tc. lb. 
2 
Nickel Silver (12% Ni) 15.25 
l 
] 


; : a. ‘ 
25% a. y san Composition turnings —— 9 Free 
pa cl 2 : Heavy soft lead 4to 516 7 Ih 
20% a. V. 4c. |b.’ - “4 ” 


Nickel Silver (15% Ni) 


= 23 kt 
7.50 20% a. v. tc. Ib2 Old zin o~une 2c. Ib. 
No. 12 Aluminum 


9.25 4c. lb. None New zine clips 5 a ¢. tb, 
Manganese Copper, Grade A \luminum clips (new, soft) - Tb. 
(30% ) 25.50 25% a. Vv. 3c. |b2 Scrap aluminum, cast , 2 ». Ib. 
Phosphor Copper, 10% 19-2] 3c. Ib. ». Ibe Aluminum borings—turnings lb 
Phosphor Copper, 15% 20-22 3c. Ib. >. Ib. No. ] pewter : ; Free 
Silicon Copper, 10% 24-36 45% a. Vv. » Ibo Electrotype : 51% 2"Ke. |b.* 
Phosphor Tin, no guarantee 65-75 None None Nickel anodes , r 10% 
Iridium Platinum, 5% (Nominal) $56.00 None None Nickel clips, new 30 to 31 LO% 
Iridium Platinum, 10% (Nominal) $59.00 None None Monel scrap 8Y4to 164% 10% av. 
* Duty is under U. S. Tariff Act of 1936; tax under Section 60 (7) of 


Revenue Act of 1932. . 4 
1 ) : ‘“ ” On lead content 
!On copper content. 2On total weight. a. v.”” means ad valorem. 


Wrought Metals and Alloys 


The following are net BASE PRICES per pound, to which must be added extras for size, shape, quantity, packing, etc., or discounts, as shown in 
manufacturers’ price lists, effective since May 19, 1937. Basic quantities on most rolled or drawn brass and bronze items below are from 2,000 to 5,00 
pounds; on nickel silver, from 1,000 to 2,000 pounds. 





Copper Material Brass and Bronze Material 


Net base per lb. Duty* Yellow Red Brass Comm’! 

Sheet, hot rolled 21%Ke. 2Yeoc. Ib. Brass 80% gronze = Duty ‘. 
- ™ 9%, ¢ W)3/, 913 : 

Bare wire, soft, less than carloads 18%Ke. 295 Sheet 19%4c. 20%c. 21% tc. Ib. 


£0*/o a. V. 
. ei Wire 20 ec. _ 22 20% 
Seamless tubing 225 7c. Ib. 


rare Rod 16\4c. 21 c. 21% 4c. lb. 
* Each of the above subject to import tax of 4c. lb. in addition to duty a om IBY, ¢ 991, ¢ 2()1 1e2. Ib. | 
under Revenue Act of 1932. Angles, channel a. 9: ~ . uz mq | 
Seamless tubing 22'oc. 23%4c. 241% 8c. lb.} + 
Nickel Silver Open seam tubing 28%c. 29%c. 30% 20% a 
Net base prices per Ib. (Duty 30% ad valorem.) Tobin Bronze and Muntz Metal 
Yuty 4c. Ib.; 
Sheet Metal Wire and Rod ‘ (Duty 4c. 
or 901 %, — . Net base prices per pound. he. lb. on copper ct 
10% Quality 291oc. 10% Quality 32 Tobia Beenee Dal 
Muntz or Yellow Rectangular and other sheathing 
18% Quality 32%éc. 8% Quality 39% c. Muntz or Yellow Metal Rod 


15% Quality 315<c. 15% Quality 





Aluminum Sheet and Coil Zinc and Lead Sheet 


with 
(Duty 7e. per Ib.) Cents per 'b. 
" Zinc sheet, carlog ts stande sizes and Net Base 
Aluminum sheet, 18 ga., base, ton lots, per lb. 35.50c ss _ = oad lo a tandard — 9.13 
gauges, at mill, less 7 per cent discount 12-15 
Zine sheet, 1200 lb. lots (jobbers’ prices) 13.75 
Zinc sheet, 100 lb. lots (jobbers’ prices) 17.75 
Rolled Nickel Sheet and Rod . ——— 


Full Lead Sheet (base price) 9.25 
Net Base Prices 


Cut Lead Sheet (base price) 9.50 
Cold Dr: Rods 50c. Standard Cold Rolled r e ° : 
ee ae : : Block Tin, Pewter and Britannia Sheet 
Hot Rolled Rods 15c. Sheet : ' 
(Duty Free) 
Monel Metal Sheet and Rod This list applies to either block tin or No. 1 Brita 
, . ; Sheet, No. 23 B. & S. Gauge, 18 inches wide or less 
Hot Rolled Rods (base) 35c No. 35 Sheets (base) all f. o. b. mill: 


500 lbs. over 15c. above N. \ 
100 to 500 lbs. l7e. above N. y 
Silver Sheet Up to 100 Ibs. 25c. above N. ¥ 


Aluminum coils, 24 ga., base price, ton lots, per |b. 31.00c 


Cold Drawn Rods (base) 40c. Std. Cold Rolled Sheets (base) 


on Ibs 5c. ¢ » N.Y. 1 1 pr 
Rolled sterling silver (July 30) 47c. per Troy oz. upward accord Up to 100 Ibs. 9c. above 


L : > dae see 430. 
ing to quantity. (Duty, 65% ad valorem.) Supply Prices on pas 
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DON’T FAIL TO READ THIS 
PAGE NEXT MONTH! 


BRUCE PRODUCTS CORP. 


The Originators of the following patented products 


NON-RIDGE WHEELS 


CANTA-LEVER NON-INFLAMMABLE 
BUFFS EMULSION 


ee Flinn shade ell ; Last al a. 





30. 
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